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THE ROUND TABLE. 








New York, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1868. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ORIENT. 

T is on the continuance or the antagonism of three 

elements—we use the word to express both re- 
ligion and nationality—that the future of the Porte 
must depend. These elements are the Osmanli, the 
Russo-Orthodox, and the Catholic. Formerly we 
should have mentioned a fourth element, the Greek, 
but since Russia has set up for herself it counts no 
longer. It is, however, possible that Klephts and 
Panhellenists may still transact business together 
under the Muscovite firm. The great trader of the 
North may see fit to employ these enterprising agents 
on commission, but their partnership has been dis- 
solved. The tiara and the purple of the Patriarch 
have become plain mass robes. The Byzantium of 
which they now dream on the banks of the Neva has 
no connection with the traditions of 1453. The By- 
zantium of the nineteenth century is to be neither an 
East Roman nor a Hellenic, but Slavonian one. 


We have no means to decide whether this change 
is the result of an augmented self-confidence on the 
part of Russia ; nor do we think that the prospects of 
the Czar have brightened by this revolution in the re- 
ligious policy of his cabinet. On the contrary, we 
opine that we can trace a stillw ider schism in the 
orthodox world. Even were this schism to separate 
only the vigorous shoots from the decayed trunk, it 
remains first to be proved that the younger branches 
can vegetate alone. Amputations never strengthen, 
even when they are medicinally necessary; and 
everybody knows, at least superficially, the command- 
ing position which the Greek Church had gained on 
Mohammedan soil. In spite of Turkish hatred and 
contempt for Christianity, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople ruled supreme over all the Greek Christians in 
the Orient. As the occidental Church at Rome, so the 
Greek at Byzantium could truly style herself the 
Catholic Apostolic. In point of antiquity and dog- 
matic pretentiousness, in priestly arrogance and super- 
ciliousness toward opponents, the sisters were twins. 
In concentrated power the Catholicon surpassed the 
Western hierarchy in the East. Under the Czar’s 
protection, the Patriarch was able to defy the Porte, 
even in the days of the Janizaries. The Sublime 
Porte not only respected this protection, but fully ac- 
knowledged the consequence of the protégé, and the 
advantage of being on good terms with him. But the 
situation gradually altered. The peoples of the im- 
mense czardom now no longer see their spiritual 
guide in the “Christ-loving” Patriarch, but in the 
Czar. Dogmatically considered, the former is still the 
immediate representative of the Son of God. But in 
practice the faithful all worship the son of man at the 
Winter Palace. His legions and his gold have always 
proved themselves more effective than the celestial 
hosts and the miracles of the Litany. Hence the ven- 
eration for the cecumenic seat has considerably abated 
in Slavonic, Greek, and Roumanian hearts. The Ser- 
vians, Moldavians, and Walachians have already aban- 
doned the orthodox unity. In 1850, after protracted 
negotiations, the independence of the Hellenic Synod 
had to be conceded. The Ionian Church has joined 
it since. The archbishop of Cypress regards himself 
the autorephalos. The archimandrit of Montenegro 
is appointed and salaried from St. Petersburg. 


The relations between the Patriarchate and the Czar- 
dom became still more critical after the Crimean war. 
In the peripheric diminution of its power followed the 
equality of the other sects. The relative importance 
of the Patriarchate was thus lessened, and Russia finally 
dropped the mask of modern Hellenism altogether. 
Already at the Vienna Conference her plenipotentia- 
ries acted in direct opposition to the old orthodox pol- 
icy. They recommended a zational reform in the 
Christian communes of the East. Russia suggested 
that the administrative functions hitherto exercised by 
the orthodox clergy should be transferred to the tem- 
poral authorities, by which the communal and, indi- 





rectly, the national element was to be encouraged. 
Every dialect, whether Slavonian or Roumanian, was 
to be put upon the same footing with the Greek and 
the liturgy. Russia even proposed a representation 
of the several nationalities by their own deputies at 
the Porte. Such an arrangement would have severed 
all the political bonds between the Turkish govern- 
ment and the Patriarchate and established the indepen- 
dence of the national fractions at the expense of the 





empire. These propositions were rejected, although 
the other powers failed to see their drift. And yet the 
Hat-Humajun of 1856 decreed the death-sentence of 
the Greek Patriarchate. The instant the Catholic 
Vicar and the Armenian Primate were declared entitled 
to equal privileges with the Patriarch, the international 
feature in the struggle between Russia and the Porte 
disappeared, though the former now began to parade 
her Slavo-national ideas with all the more zeal. The 
schemes of Swatoslaw, the testament of Peter the 
Great, became ever present in the mind of the Czar, 
and the heritage of Constantine Palzologus was lost 
out of sight. All who speak Slavonian are bowing 
down before the pontifex on the Ladoga Sea. The 
representative of Christ trembles for his venerable 
throne. The golden spring whose waters irrigated 
the garden of the Lord has been cut off with the loss 
of his political influence. The sacrificial tributes of 
the North are intermitted, and the splendor of the 
Anatolic rites must be sustained by loans which the 
government of the padisha, poor as it is tolerant, 
advances for this purpose. 

It could not have been expected that France would 
witness these changes without profound concern. 
Since more than three centuries she has labored to 
wrest from the hands of the Internuntius the pro- 
tection of the Catholic Church in the Orient. She 
first asserted this claim publicly and officially after the 
Crimean war. In opposition to Russia’s exertions and 
the otherwise sacred Idées Napoliennes, Catholic 
French diplomacy in the East pays no heed to the 
orthodoxy of the believers. The Church of Rome is 
to be the centripetal force which is to level all national 
divisions. Independent communal systems and the 
freedom of priestly choice do not agree with the Catho- 
lic principle. The Vatican would not listen to the 
investiture, or even the confirmation, of the episcopacy 
by the Porte. But as the sword of Western Christen- 
dom no longer leaps from the scabbard to enforce the 
decrees of the cross, Rome has to employ other means. 
For one hundred and fifty years a spiritual warfare has 
been waged against the schismatics and unbelievers 
of the Orient with the long-distance artillery of Jesuiti- 
cal and Mechitaristical propaganda. First, the souls 
of the orthodox Armenians, reputed to be the most 
tractable members of the rajah and the most loyal 
subjects of the Porte, were to be saved. The Turkish 
government felt the significance of the atta:«. At the 
peril of inflaming the zeal with martyr blood, the Sul- 
tan resisted the movement with fire, sword, and bow- 


| string. But France was firm. She had already then 


determined on the line of policy which a French his- 
torian has neatly epitomized in the phrase, “Le progrés 
du Catholicisme, c’est 4 dire de la France en Orient.” 
The pretensions of Rome were desperately resisted at 
Constantinople. But Guilleminot, the French ambas- 
sador, managed, nevertheless, to secure the recognition 
of the Catholic Armenians as distinct communes. The 
Latins had already obtained these privileges. Their 
clergy, mostly foreigners, were entirely independent as 
well of the communes as of the Porte. The Pope ap- 
points the bishops without consulting either, and this 
anomaly has existed since 1847. The highest dignita- 
ries, the Latin Patriarch and the Apostolic Vicar of 
Constantinople, acknowledge only two superiors, the 
successor of St. Peter and the ambassador of France. 
Strictly considered, they should only exercise spiritual 
supremacy, forthe political and administrative functions 
belong by law to the Vekil of the Latins. But this body 
has only a nominal responsibility. Those to whom the 
care of souls has been committed also originate all 
the measures for the welfare of the bodies. The 
Apostolic Vicar of Constantinople is therefore to be 
regarded as the Primate of the Catholic hierarchy in 
the Orient. His office is the most important of all 
the bishops on earth, him of Rome alone excepted. 
Its mission is nothing less than to restore the Anatolic 
Church to the bosom of the Western—a difficult but 
most glorious undertaking. 








Every single step which the Catholic dogma takes 
in the Orient is through and for France. From its 
pulpits French doctrines and the insinuating elegance 
of the Sorbonne address themselves forcibly to the 
hearts of believers and unbelievers. Each French 
consulate is a missionary station. French esfrit, in- 
exhaustible fertility of speech, and indomitable energy 
as well as imperial coin, are the agents of the evangel 
in the Orient. The Church herself is equally alive to 
the work before her. She takes her place in the line 
of battle, first against the dogma of Athanasius, next 
against that of Mahomet. Right bravely does she 
risk life and limb in behalf of the blessings of salva- 
tion and the extension of French influence. Her 
countersign is—Pontifex and Czxsar! 

These complications form the riddle which con- 
fuses the oriental observer. In them is contained the 
knot which intertwines so inseparably the threads of 
Papal existence and French imperialism. Without 
their spiritual allies the pioneers and diplomatists 
of France could not get along in the oases and 
deserts of the East. The French eagles have always 
flagged in their flight when they reached the Syrian 
coast. The Orient is the world of revelations. Where 
the cradle of religion stood, where the words of prophets 
and the blood of martyrs laid the foundation of em- 
pires, there faith still remains the all-important factor 
in politics. The land belongs to the Church, and hers 
are bodies and souls. Only those who are with her, who 
will battle and bleed for her sake, can hope to prosper. 
She looks upon the Moslem as intruders, whose sojourn 
cannot be long. Hence the schismatic spirit is her 
principal sorrow. As militans ecclesia she explores the 
passes of the Lebanon, the deserts of Arabia, the 
morasses of the Danube, and the low meadows of 
Bosnia. She wrestles with the Albanian, who will 
sell himself to perdition for a silver-mounted pistol, but 
will not leave the Anatolic dogma. She provides lead- 
ing-strings for the docile Bulgarian, whom three hun- 
dred years of Phanariote supremacy have predisposed 
toward the Roman liturgy. In the realm of the 
Sassanides and in Malabar she plants her banner. 
Nestorians, Melchites, Monaphysites, and Menothe- 
lites, all alike are being collected together under the 
broad-brimmed hat of the Gallo-Roman Vicariat. 

When Druses and Maronites quarrelled, and the 
streets of Damascus ran with Christian blood, when 
fanaticism and rapacity had set the races against each 
other, the mother Church shed bitter tears over the 
misfortune. But the effect was only to redouble her 
proselyting zeal. The Church offers not only protec- 
tion to the faithful, but she finds means to make the 
promise good. Amid the threnodies which came 
wafted over the Syrian graves something very much 
like “ Partant pour la Syrie” resounded on the breeze. 
Behind the priests who chaunted the mass for the dead 
flashed the gleam of French bayonets ! 

Rumors which come and go tell of negotiations look- 
ing toward a reunion of the two Catholic Churches. 
Should the Palingenesis succeed, then the Pope of 
‘Rome would be the shepherd of all Christendom, and 
the cecumenic seat become only one step removed 
from the rock of St. Peter. Yet we can hardly con- 
ceive such an event ; much rather can we realize that 
the old battle of orthodoxy and schism will be fought out 
to the last. If the Catholic unity be then restored, it 
will, however, not be by mutual concessions, but in 
consequence of the complete subjugation of the weak- 
er party. 








GENERAL GRANT. 

ACITURNITY has had its recognized uses from 
time immemorial, and General Grant is by no 
means the first man who, like the bird of wisdom, has 
gained reputation for sagacity simply by holding his 
tongue. Republicans who fear that Negro Suffrage 
will damage their party in the Presidential campaign 
are extremely anxious not to press this delicate point, 
and are well content that the General-in-chief should 
persevere in his Burleigh-like silence. The faculty of 
saying nothing, urge these prudent gentlemen, is the 
best possible faculty fora President. Therefore they 
would have the country open its mouth and shut its 
eyes and swallow General Grant in an unqualified gulp 
without the least regard to the chance of his subse- 
quently disagreeing with it. The radical Republicans 
see things in a very different light. They regard their 
party as pledged to adhere to Negro Suffrage through 
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thick and thin, and they intimate with little reserve 
that they will support no candidate for the Presidency 
whose views on that subject are either doubtful or 
adverse ones. It must be acknowledged that the 
radicals are in principle right in this matter. They 
believe in positive equality of the black and white 
races, or incline if anything to ascribe some little 
superiority to the former. The war, according to them, 
having been fought to establish this equality, it would 
be base and recreant to shrink from its legitimate con- 
sequences. If, then, General Grant hesitates to adopt 
the radical platform in this, its most vital and essential 
plank, the extremists, whose number and zeal are very 
great, will refuse to support him. The position of Gen- 
eral Grant between the two dissenting sections of the 
Republican party is very like that of Captain Macheath, 
and we have no doubt the general has often thought— 
he of course would never give the thought words— 
how happy he might be with either were t’other dear 
charmer away. But General Grant is a man who takes 
no risks. He can do wonders with an overwhelming 
majority, but under any other circumstances he dis- 
trusts himself and naturally is distrusted in turn. 
Now, no man who doubted himself ever yet succeeded 
in simultaneously sitting on two stools. For such a 
man .the catastrophe is almost certain. Something 
will happen at the wrong time to one or other of the 
stools ; and the pseudo-acrobat will inevitably tumble 
between them. 

With a leader very much stronger than General 
Grant—we speak of him as a civilian—a different re- 
sult might be attained. The strength which is needed 
should spring, in a considerable degree, from what is 
called Personal magnetism. In this General Grant is 
astonishingly deficient. Probably no military man ever 
lived who actually did so much but who at the same 
time inspired so little enthusiasm for his person. 
There is no prejudice in this, for we constantly hear it 
from men of all parties. Whether it arises from intrin- 
sic causes of a more or less mysterious character, or is 
attributable to a general unexpressed belief that with 
the vast forces at his control success was certain, and 
so nota matter greatly to admire or be grateful for, is an 
interesting question which need not here be examined. 
The fact that General Grant’s name—despite all efforts 
to the contrary—makes no pulse beat faster, inspires no 
spontaneous cheer, brings color to no cheek, evokes, 
in a word, no “sensation,” is a very noticeable and 
important thing, and one that will have a definite in- 
fluence on the future history of this country. Of all 
the influences that dazzle and control the unthinking 
masses military fame is commonly the most potent ; 
yet, although the figure of Grant was for a long time 
the most conspicuous among the Northern hosts, very 
few seem to think that it was the most striking. The 
names of Sherman, Hancock, and Sheridan attract 
more eyes, are surrounded by a brighter halo, than 
that of their superior. There may be more originality, 
more creative power, in General Grant than he is 
usually credited with; but it cannot be denied that, 
among the thinking people of the country, he is be- 
lieved to be of very common clay. This, to be sure, 
does not disqualify him for the Presidency; yet it 
does prevent that enthusiasm for his cause which 
might have been expected, and the conspicuous ab- 
sence of which makes the political future so much 
more doubtful than it appeared a year ago. 

In brief, General Grant’s personal popularity cannot 
make him President. It is not of itself sufficient to 
pull him through. Only as the exponent of fixed and 
definite principles has he a chance of election, and 
that chance, in the present aspect of things, is by no 
means a certainty. It is a common reproach of our 
countrymen with Europeans that so many of them 
think they can do everything. Numbers of them are 
apt to believe, it is said, that they can build a house, 
or fell a tree, or stick a pig, or make a speech, or edit 
a newspaper better than anybody else ; and to believe 
that to do either of these things confessedly well implies 
the capacity to do all the others equally well. This 
fallacy has prevailed very much to the detriment of 
national affairs, and to the depreciation of national 
character. There is such a thing as the division of 
labor, and perfection of capacity in one direction is 
almost inevitably accompanied by imperfection of ca- 
pacity in other directions. The greates tliving chess- 
player can do nothing else. Napoleon the Great, ex- 


like a child. Now, fighting a campaign with unweary- 
ing obstinacy—especially when numbers and supplies 
are vastly superior to those of the enemy—byno means 
implies the possession of ability to conduct the affairs 
of a great nation, especially when they are complicated 
by circumstances of extraordinary difficulty. The pecu- 
liar fighting capacity, if it indicates anything, would lead 
us to expect that stubbornness and slow, narrow con- 
centration of view rather than flexibility, quickness of 
perception, and comprehensiveness of vision would char- 
acterize its possessor. Yet these latter qualifications, 
if ever they were needed in the history of this coun- 
try, are needed in the next President. It is of supreme 
consequence to the nation that a man of trained and 
powerful intellect, of social culture, of spotless morals, 
and of non-sectional patriotism should next occupy 
the White House. The blundering, half-educated 
idealists—the teachers who propagate new ideas with- 
out ever having been taught to understand old ones— 
have brought us literally to the edge of ruin; and, 
unless men of real force and real attainments—who 
still exist among us, notwithstanding their long seclu- 
sion—can be induced to take a leading part in public 
affairs, the plunge over the precipice into the gulf of 
anarchy, with the subsequent solitary refuge of mili- 
tary despotism, may be nearer than many suppose. 
The last “ Reconstruction ” act of Congress is a sig- 
nificant step toward such a catastrophe. When one 
half the country—ten great states once, like New 
York, free and independent—are deliberately reduced 
to the rule of the bayonet under a single controlling 
mind the progress of the whole country toward un- 
mitigated stratocracy may fairly be said to have begun. 

The connection which now seems established be- 
tween Military Government and Negro Suffrage re- 
futes, in a most practical manner, the plausible theory 
that “impartiality” was to be attained by black en- 
franchisement. “Impartial Suffrage and Universal 
Amnesty” is one of the cherished cries of men who 
are easily captivated by sounding phrases, especially 
when they emanate from themselves. The happy 
idea of pardoning men for doing what they firmly be- 
lieved to be right, upon condition that they submit to 
what they as firmly believe to be wrong, is quite wor- 
thy of the quasi-philanthropic school, the school that 
violates the rights of property in the name of human- 
ity, and damns every fellow-being as a black-hearted 
scoundrel who ventures to differ with it in political 
opinion. The acceptance by General Grant of 
the new position assigned him by Congress, would 
seem more than any act with which he has been 
connected to associate him with the Congressional 
policy ; and to imply at the same time that the con- 
trolling Republicans at Washington are persuaded 
that Military Rule and Negro Suffrage must stand or 
fall together. If this be indeed their conviction, the 
probability of a great and speedy change in national 
affairs—either for better or worse—becomes almost a 
certainty. When the people, having deeply consid- 
ered, come to act upon great national measures in 
their concrete form—and it will be idle to attempt to 
mislead them or to debar them from the privilege—we 
may look for results which, whether right or wrong, 
will at least be in accordance with the national will, 
and which will also, unlike the present situation, be in 
accordance with the spirit of the national institutions. 











OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
I. 


HE position of the United States, as one of the 

leading nations of Christendom, has assumed 
such vast proportions that the consideration of the 
general principles determining our attitude toward for- 
eign nations and communities urges itself with greater 
force upon public attention than at any previous period 
of international history. The Monroe Doctrine, relat- 
ing in its wider sense to the annihilation of European 
influence and power on the American continent, has 
lately been developed into the Seward doctrine of 
downright acquisition of territories still held by for- 
eign powers, and whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced regarding the perils attending an addition of 
heterogeneous races and of the expansion of the re- 
public to an extent that seems to bewilder the imagina- 
tion, it must be conceded that this national passion 











ceedingly fond of the same game, played it to the last 





for an enlargement of the national domain is only the 
reflex of the lust of every individual citizen for greater 





wealth ; and whether it be called manifest destiny or 
inordinate ambition, this much seems to be certain, 
that if the sense of the people were taken at any time 
in regard to the acquisition of any new territory— 
whether it were Alaska or St. Thomas or Cuba or 
Porto Rico or Canada or Greenland—the chances 
would be in favor of an affirmative vote. We believe 
that the political dangers arising from heterogeneous 
races and from a formidable addition of public officers 
are, on the whole, counterbalanced by the advantages 
that are likely to accrue to our saféty, commerce, and 
industry from the annexation of these new arenas ; 
while the adoption of a civil service system based 
upon stringent tests of integrity and qualification 
would-tend to diminish the dangers of new additions 
to the appointing power and the consequent abuses 
and demoralizations. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that if the various races scattered upon this 
continent are to be elevated in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, it can only be done under the inspiring auspices 
of American institutions. From the broadest point of 
view of humanity there would seem to be a clear gain 
to civilization when any of these communities are ad- 
mitted to American citizenship, and, consequently, to 
education, political liberty, and the avenues to indus- 
try and wealth. 

Great Britain herself, according to De Foe, is made 
up of the mud of all nations, and without wishing to 
apply this disparaging epithet to the various races of 
our own community, it is not less true that the Anglo- 
Saxon claim to the exclusive parentage of Americans, at 
the present stage of our census, ceases to have much 
practical value. The Celtic and Teutonic elements are 
far more powerful at this day than the English ele- 
ments were in the early days of the republic ; and apart 
from this problem of preserving the institutions of our 
forefathers under the co-operation of these in many 
respects heterogeneous influences, there is the other 
problem of lifting up the Africans and Asiatics to our 
standard of civilization without crushing them as we 
have crushed the aboriginal Indian races. Faith in the 
stability of the republic is not wanting. What is want- 
ing is comprehensive statesmanship and a general 
determination to select only the best qualified men for 
executive, legislative, and administrative functions. 
Another consideration suggests itself, and in regard to 
which there is, we fear, some misapprehension even 
in official quarters. The opinion seems now to pre- 
vail that, in order to proceed with the progress of ter-’ 
ritorial acquisition on this continent without molesta- 
tion by foreign powers, their jealousies must be over- 
come by the assurance that this government and 
people will henceforth cease to manifest any interest 
in the progress of freedom in Europe ; or, in other 
words, that we shall be at liberty to Americanize the 
whole American continent provided we frown upon 
any movement that may tend to the Americanization 
of England and Europe. We may spread the gospel 
of liberty among negroes, Esquimaux, and Chinamen, 
provided our foreign ministers and consuls, our Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State, our senators and repre- 
sentatives, refrain from making the moral influence of 
American ideas felt in regard to the progress of Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, or to that of the masses of the Brit- 
ish, German, and French people. 

This is surely in some respects narrow and undigni- 
fied policy. It certainly seems tantamount to pro- 
claiming to the world that we are indifferent to any 
kind of tyranny, whether practised by emperors, kings, 
sultans, or popes, as long as we are left at liberty to clutch 
more land. Not that we are in favor of international 
entanglements or of quixotic crusades in favor of a uni- 
versal Americanization, but we contend that unless 
our progress of territory in comparatively barbarous 
states goes hand in hand with the progress of our 
moral influence in civilized or semi-civilized countries, 
we fall from our high estate. We increase in size, in 
that case, in the same proportion that we decrease in 
moral prestige. It would certainly place us in a much 
nobler position should our foreign policy be so conduct- 
ed that whenever a collision occurs between a superior 
race struggling for liberty and an inferior race bent on 
keeping it in bondage America should lift up her voice 
in favor of the oppressed nationality, as was done in 
the days of Clay and Webster in regard to Greece and 
Hungary, and lately in respect to Crete. Our foreign 
policy should be conducted in such a manner as to 
give the assurance to mankind that, although we may 
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not think proper to interfere in foreign affairs by the 
force of arms, all the political, diplomatic, and moral 
influence of this country will be throw: in the scale of 
liberty and progress. Unless this be done, our foreign 
ministers will remain only more or léss ornamental 
accessories of courts, and foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington will continue to constitute a little monarchical 
coterie unwholesomely encouraging to the unrepubli- 
can and frivolous ingredients of American society, and 
to reside in this country not so much for the purpose 
of representing to their governments the bright and 
promising aspects of our polity, as for that of playing the 
parts of conceited critics assuming feudal airs of supe- 
riority over a superior civilization. Unless this be 
done, they will continue to inform their emperors and 
kings that all this country in reality wants is more dol- 
lars and collectively more empire, and that all its pro- 
testations about liberty and humanity are simply theo- 
ries—the mere impracticable effusions of demagogues. 
Precisely at this moment of the aggrandizement of 
our empire we should augment the manifestation of 
our sympathies toward those nations that are now 
struggling for the same liberties which we had the 
happiness to conquer, and our foreign ministers 
should be instructed to express them with dignity and 
emphasis. We may then present the spectacle of 
a nation wielding its power with magnanimity, filled, 
it may be, with the inflexible ambition of imposing its 
rule upon all the races of this continent, but without 
forfeiting the privilege of bidding God-speed to the 
struggling nations of the other hemisphere. It is only 
in this manner that we can escape becoming dwarfs 
in a moral sense, while we grow to be giants in physi- 
cal dimensions. It is only in this manner that we can 
reconcile the world to our material progress, only thus 
that we can go forward without abdicating our position 
as a nation that feels a deep Christian interest in the 
progress of freedom and humanity everywhere. 








MYTHS AND TRADITIONS. 


N this enquiring age even the myth which extends 
back to the earliest periods of the world like a 

luminous thread has become an object of scientific 
treatment and studious research. Among the races 
on earth, or at least among all those who do not oc- 
cupy the very lowest stage of barbarism, we find 
myths or traditions, most of which are connected with 
their different religious views, and often enter largely 
into their peculiar systems of faith. When these 
myths are not only variations of the same myth, be- 
longing either to an extinct or, perhaps, to a still sur- 
viving but remote people, being as it were children of 
the same family, it will not be illogical to assume the 
existence of such relations between them as may yet 
lead to the discovery of their common ancestry bya 
comparison of language and physiological unity. Most 
of these myths, as long as they can be traced back to 
at least partially civilized races, open to the student an 
almost inexhaustible mine of genuine and exquisite 
poetry, for the form in which they have been trans- 
mitted is generally a poetical one. The East, espe- 
cially, has inundated us with a perfect sea of songs 
and poems that rival each other in profundity of 
thought, finish of form, and splendor of diction. 
Among these may be enumerated the hymns of the 
Vedic literature and, still more, those grand epics 
which spring from heroic traditions. J/ahabharata re- 
cites in 24,000 double rhymes the destruction of a 
fabulous race of heroes. The single episodes in this 
monster composition are, like the Bhagavadgita, in- 
timately connected with the religious creed of the 
people from whom they originated. Esteemed almost 
as highly as the Vedas, the Bhagavadgita teaches the 
doctrine of unchangeability and the nothingness of 
human affairs. The study of these epics, or rather 
that of their mythical foundation, is so much more 
important because the spirit of the people which gave 
them birth is faithfully reflected in them. How mar- 
vellously these majestic songs of the valley of the 
Ganges harmonize with the snow-clad mountain giants 
of the Himalaya, which are an insurmountable barrier 
to that ocean-girt India whose people, predisposed to 
self-contemplation by their religious, philosophic tem- 
perament, have never aspired to mingle actively with 
the world beyond, but rested content to found in the 
fertile Arja Varta, the lowlands of the Ganges, the seat 
of an extensive, varied Sanskrit civilization, and to 
make pious pilgrimage to the quiet, lonely shrines of 
the holy mountains Leas, Manasa, and Ravanahadra. 


cradle of the human family, to our own continent, 
which rose as by enchantment out of the salt floods 
before the wistful eyes of the great Genoese discov- 
erer. For thousands of years countless races have 
lived and died on this as yet but too little explored 
ground. To-day, when the largest part of the natives 
is near extinction, the various tribes differing in lan- 
guage and customs have not even been all counted. 
The interior wilds of Brazil may harbor many races 
still unknown, just as the geography of Africa is con- 
stantly being enriched by new and previously unheard 
of names of peoples. The higher northern regions 
which stretch far west from the great lakes and Hud- 
son’s Bay, as well as those southern regions which 
careless geographers still include under the title of 
Patagonia, may be the home of many a race whose 
isolation has never been invaded by the sight of a 
white man. 

As on the old continent, so among the multiplicity 
of races on the new, popular tradition meets us again, 
and more or less clear in accordance with their degrees 
of culture. Where civilization has attained its high- 
est, there the myth is usually most fully developed. 
In America it is also closely interwoven with religious 
views, and supplies equally the basis for the theology 
of the peoples. In their total ignorance of some pho- 
netic system of writing, the American aborigines 
could not clothe their traditions in distinct forms like 
the Orientals. Nevertheless, even here the favorite 
form of the myth may have been the poetical, and this 
belief is strengthened by the celebrated epic of Netza- 
hualcayotl. Unfortunately, very little of this class has 
come down to our age, and we have, therefore, to be 
satisfied with the traditions of the Mexicans, Peru- 
vians, and Central Americans, whose historians gen- 
erally record them as faithfully and circumstantially as 
possible. The fact that these traditions are mostly of 
a religious character, and that their Spanish-American 
chroniclers belonged mostly to the Roman Catholic 
Church, sufficiently explains why these myths should 
have particularly attracted the attention of men who 


-| daily combated them. It would be an error to believe 


that the native Indians had so speedily discarded their 
ancient faith to accept the doctrines of Christianity. 
Even at this day the American Indian is as devout a 
worshipper of his old idols as he was at the time 
when the Spaniards first set foot on the soil. Christi- 
anity is little more than the varnish of the ancient hea- 
thendom ; the aborigine now merely worships his old 
gods, under new Christian names, and is still conver- 
sant with all the traditions of his ancestors. It is 
therefore possible to put the American myths to good 
use before their depositaries disappear entirely, and 
this task would be no less profitable than interesting 
to the antiquarian scholar. 

It is very remarkable that a mysterious being under 
the name of Quetzalcohuatl, whose authority even the 
wise Cortez acknowledged for a period, should figure 
in the American myth, while similar mystic beings, to 
whom the same characteristics are attributed, are known 
not only in Central America, but in Peru and the 
highlands of Cundinamarca. The Bochica, who used 
to be worshipped by those still so imperfectly known 
Chilcha races (or Muyscas) round Bogota de Santa Fé, 
resembles the Quetzalcohuatl of the Mexican to a hair. 
Humboldt, whose attention nothing escaped, even 
thought that the geological formation of the Bogota 
Valley supported the tradition in accordance to which 
the companion of Bochica, the beautiful Chia, or Huy- 
taca, caused the inundation of the valley by her magic 
arts. The whole myth would thus become nothing else 
than the recollection of an event which had happened 
in remote times. This concordance with the traditions 
of the deluge which survive among the Asiatics is very 
general on this continent, and especially in Mexico, 
where the Votau myth has preserved it ; while in Cen- 
tral America the giant Xelhua takes the place of the 
Mexican Votau, in whom the German archeologist 
Kriiger thought he had discovered the Saxon Wodan. 

It would carry us beyond the limits of this paper 
were we to enter more fully into the American myth, 
but these few illustrations will suffice to draw the fol- 
lowing deductions: A man is a man everywhere, 
whether Asia, Europe, or America happens to be his 
cradle, and we shall therefore find all the world over 
certain spiritual manifestations which are essentially 
human. From these analogies, which are quite as 
natural as the many customs which spring from the 
same wants, it would however never do to infer the 
relationship between far remote peoples, divided by 
the ocean, for comparative philology will authorize no 
deduction of this kind. Those who wish to occupy 





themselves with America and her primitive history 


But let us turn from familiar Asia, in which the! must therefore first of all divest their minds of all pre- 


ethnological dreamer fancies to have discovered the 
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large amount of material which requires to be carefully 
sifted, and the mythical separated from the historical. 
Abbé Brasseur, whose history of Mexico is certainly 
the most complete, if not the best, in all that relates 
to the past of that country, has most clearly shown the 
necessity of this rule by his neglect of it. Myth and 
history have been so mixed up by him that they are 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish from one another, 
and his exhaustive work is for this reason almost use- 
less to the general reader. It would, perhaps, be 
well if some competent archeologist were to take the 
trouble to compile a historical index to Brasseur’s 
work, so that the mythical part might not mislead the 
student. 

Thus far the unwritten sources of American history 
have been the most prolific, but the written hold out 
the greatest promise for the future. With a more 
careful system of geographical exploration in some 
of the still comparatively little known portions of the 
continent, the discovery of additional monuments is 
of course highly probable ; but it is in the cloisters 
and the archives of the religious orders that many 
treasures must lie buried, and which need only to be 
exhumed to afford a rich return to the American his- 
torian. 


DEMANDS OF SOCIETY. 
S in the body politic, so in the body social, every 
individual member on entering tacitly agrees 
to surrender certain personal and private rights, in 
consideration of the advantages which such member- 
ship .confers. Everybody, for example, abstractly 
speaking, has a natural and undoubted right to eat 
with a knife, or with his fingers if he prefer it; but 
the general voice of society having settled upon the 
fork as the proper instrument for the purpose, the dic- 
tates of instinct must give place. So there is no fun- 
damental reason in the nature of things why a man 
should not wear his hat in the drawing-room or at the 
dinner-table, why he should not attend a wedding re- 
ception in a dressing gown and slippers, why he 
should not ask twice for soup if he likes it and it is 
good, why he should not, in a word, do any of the 
thousand and one things, that society taboos, unless 
because it has tabooed them, and because he has made 
this implied agreement of submission to its code. 
What that code is he may or may not know on 
entering. Most people who are at all what is called 
well-bred acquire it insensibly as they grow up, 
and would be as incapable of a breach of etiquette 
as a modern philosopher of common sense. But 
even where this knowledge is not so acquired, its 
acquisition is easy to the most ordinary intelli- 
gence; indeed, those most profoundly versed in 
social jurisprudence are frequently persons whom we 
should least suspett of mental capacity. No code can 
be more simple ; it is summed up in two precepts: 
do nothing that is natural and do everything which 
everybody else does. By simply following these direc- 
tions implicitly any one with eyes and ears may speed- 
ily acquire a knowledge of social laws sufficiently accu- 
rate for all the requirements of life. Of course there 
are innumerable petty details and minor observances 
which only the adepts, the Eldons and Romillies 
and Choates of etiquette ever master. It is re- 
lated of a certain French abbé that, having boasted 
of his perfect familiarity with the conventionalities 
of society, he was overwhelmed with confusion by 
a considerate friend who pointed out to him a hun- 
dred solecisms of which he had been guilty at din- 
ner alone. But such minute acquaintance may be 
left to the connoisseur and the dancing-master ; 
for ordinary folk a working knowledge of the grand 
principles will be sufficient. When one has learned 
that it is forbidden to expectorate on the carpet, to 
elevate one’s heels on the mantel-piece, or to pick 
one’s teeth with a fork, he may be content to remain 
in ignorance of the precise number of inches which 
his hat should be raised in bowing and whether bread 
is to be broken or cut. 

Of course, to many people such restraints are irk- 
some in the extreme; but then to many restraint of 
any sort is unpleasant. The untamed child of the 
forest is with the greatest difficulty brought to believe 
that pantaloons have any more comfortable or 
appropriate use than to be made into provision-bags. 
Yet civilized man needs control, and though many of 
the requirements of etiquette are of course frivolous 
and absurd, like that French custom which makes it ill- 
bred to fold one’s napkin after a dinner-party, as im 
plying an intention to return to the next meal, yet, on 
the whole, the demands of society are moderate and 





just, and based on that mutual kindliness and forbear- 
ance which make the golden rule of life. Of course, 


conceived ideas and opinions, for there exists here a' there is in it a deal of humbug and deception, but it is 
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kindly humbug and considerate deception which de- 
ceives nobody and pleases all. We know perfectly 
well that when Mrs. Honiton assures us how charmed 
she would be to have us call, that she fervently hopes 
we will not, and she knows that we know it; yet for 
the courtesy of the formula we are thankful, and Mrs. 
Honiton is not insincere. We praise our host’s wines, 
which are execrable, and get enthusiastic over his 
daughter’s singing, which is atrocious, and thereby we 
give a great deal of pleasure to a very worthy man who 
devoutly believes in the excellence of all that is his, 
without seriously compromising our veracity. For he 
knows perfectly well that our commendation is a matter 
of form, and if he be wise, doesn’t trouble himself to en- 
quire whether it is anything more. Life teaches many 
curious lessons, and none more forcibly than never 
too closely to scrutinize causes when we are satisfied 
with effects. If we find people amiable and well- 
disposed, it is idle to doubt their candor, and no one 
but a fool will scruple to accept a kindness because he 
is persuaded of the hollowness of the offer. When 
Jones asks us to dinner, let us accept in good faith, 
regardless of the probability that Jones may mean only 
a compliment ; having eaten Jones’s game and drank 
his champagne, we have clearly the best of the bargain, 
even should he never ask us again. But this is world- 
ly, you cry! Eh, well, what then? If we are in the 
world, in heaven’s name let us do as the world does. 

Moralists are fond of crying out upon society for 
this and many other reasons, of calling it a whited 
sepulchre, of paying it those other unpleasant and 
charitable compliments which moralists have at their 
fingers’ ends. And why? Simply because society 
does not leave its legitimate sphere ; because, having 
said that a clean shirt and a fair reputation shall be a 
passport to its graces, it does not presume to enquire 
whether the soul underneath be as white as the linen ; 
because, setting up to teach politeness, it does not also 
inculcate piety. It must be admitted that moralists, 
as a rule, do not shine in society, but rather the reverse, 
and perhaps that is the reason of their animosity. Of 
course it would be best if manners and morals went 
hand in hand; but, alas ! we are not perfect, and a 
very charming fellow may be a very great rascal. But, 
if so, he is sure some time or other to be discovered 
—murder will out—and then, we promise you, the 
stones shall fly, and the down-hill journey be made 
easy. Coventry is a prison none the less impregnable 
because its walls are intangible and its fetters unseen. 

Besides, if the rascal be agreeable and interesting, 
why should we not enjoy his company like our 
betters until he is found out? If harm come of it, 
on our entertainers be the responsibility, who have 
lent him the passport “of their countenance. Him 
whom the wealthy and the great receive with favor, 
it is surely unbecoming in us to $nub even though 
we suspect him to be a rogue. Let us give him the 
benefit of the doubt; perhaps the suspicion is mu- 
tual and mutually deserved. We are all rogues 
together more or less, and if we all got our deserts 
the smiling garden of the deaz monde would speedily 
be turned into a howling wilderness. 

On the whole we may conclude that society is wise 
not less in what it requires than in what it tolerates— 
wise, at least, in worldly wisdom. Perhaps from a 
more comprehensive point of view, to one of the an- 
gelic host, for example, there may appear to be flaws 
in its philosophy. But while we are in the world let 
us be of the world, at least in outward observance. 
If we are guilty of no worse things than the toleration 
and deception which society inculcates, it may not go 
hard with us in the kingdom which is to come. And 
in the meantime let us eat with our forks, restrain 


our appetite for soup, keep our heels at their proper 
level, and be happy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. LOWE AND EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 
Srr: I am a pretty constant reader of Zhe Round 


Table, purchasing it from a news-dealer, and I have seen no-. 


where, and at no time, in this country, its equal for sterling 
worth, independence of character, and liberality of senti- 
ment. In the main its views have been my own in all mat- 
ters upon which I felt disposed to form an opinion. A 
most emphatic and unconditional exception to this is the 
editorial in a recent issue upon Mr. Lowe’s speech. In be- 
half of the classics I beg the use of a small portion of your 
columns. I have neither the speech nor your article by me, 
but the drift of both is the same, and the same radical error 
is to be found in the premises of both. It matters but little 
to us, sir, what wrong teachings an English politician may 
inculcate. English classical students are abundantly able 
to fight their own battles, and if they were not, I certainly 
should not have volunteered to help them. The contest 





becomes personally interesting only when our highest au- 
thority in all matters appertaining to art, education, and 
liberal culture comments upon Mr. Lowe’s iconoclastic 
views and endorses them ; and then, indeed, they do concern 
us vitally. I have said above, sir, that the same radical 
error is to be found in the speech and in the editorial. The 
error consists in an utter and absolute misapprehension of 
the fundamental object of schools and colleges. ‘The com- 
munication of knowledge is quite a secondary consideration 
in the mind of the true educator. Knowledge, both practical 
and theoretical, useful and (apparently) useless, 7s common- 
ly attained, but its attainment is a mere incidental circum- 
stance, collateral to and inseparable from the grand pur- 
pose had in view by the genuine teacher and the genuine 
pupil. Now, what is this purpose? I answer: “ To furnish 
an education.” But what is education? Many definitions 
have been given of this word, and a majority of them have 
been fanciful or manufactured to suit the purposes of the 
definer. Herbert Spencer defines it to be “how to live.” 
And if “to live” includes the meaning of the phrase in its 
most catholic sense—if it signifies the life of the soul and 
the spiritual culture of the man; if it embraces “how to 
die,” and how to live after death—then I accept his defini- 
tion. But Mr. Spencer means nothing of the sort. There 
are certain great primary elements which form the system 
upon which every true educator teaches. Many years ago Dr. 
F. A. P. Barnard read a paper before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education, in which he 
stated these elements so admirably that I cannot do better 
than reprint them here, particularly as they contain the best 
answer I have seen to the question, ‘‘ What is education ?” 

“‘y, Education, in its widest sense, signifies the developement, discip- 


line, and cultivation of all the powers and faculties of man, physical, 
mental, and moral. 


‘2. Intellectual training, which is that which for the moment concerns 
us, implies the exercise of the mental powers, in a natural order, and in 
just proportion, upon subjects of thought. 

“3. The su!jccts which furnish the most beneficial discipline are not 
necessarily, nor even usually, those which are most immediately related 
to the ordinary pursuits of men in life. 

“4. Though, in the process of education, we necessarily impart knowl- 
edge, yet the best education by no means implies the largest amount of 
that knowledge which the world calls practical. 

“5. In arranging a plan of studies, designed to furnish a complete sys- 
tem of intellectual discipline, the question, How far the subjects se- 


lected may have an immediately practical value, is one of secondary im- 
portance. But, 


“6. Other things being equal—that is to say, when the choice is be- 
tween subjects of similar disciplinary character—that which affords the 
largest amount of useful knowledge is of course to be preferred.” 

Now, if these propositions are true, as I believe them to 
be, the objections of Mr. Lowe and of yourself to classical 
studies are unreasonable, and your claims in behalf of what 
you call “ practical courses” are equally so. We donot pre- 
tend that the study of the ancient languages is desirable as 
a means of acquiring knowledge—nor do we acknowledge 
that these so-called “ practical courses” are proper channels 
for a young student’s labor. Why? Because they do not 
accomplish that which the study of the classics does accom- 
plish—viz., they do not educate! “Petitio Principii !” perhaps 
you say. Not at all. You materialists (if you will pardon 
my calling names) claim for your favorite studies nothing 
more than their practical utility in winning a place in soci- 
ety, making money, etc.—never, so far as I have heard, 
asserting their value in training and disciplining the intel- 
lectual faculties. This last end, we affirm, is attained by no 
other instrumentality in the world so thoroughly, so speed- 
ily, and so easily as by the study of Latin and Greek. What 
are the mental phenomena experienced by a boy in preparing 
alessonin Horace? Let us note carefully, for the operation 
is easily analyzed, and I trust that I shall show you that his 
mind is more actively and extensively engaged than in the 
pursuit of any other branch of knowledge, unless it be of a 
similar character. 

I. The first step taken is to ascertain from the lexicon 
the meaning of the words. The retaining of these mean- 
ings in his mind as, one after another, he eliminates them, 
until he shall have mastered a sufficient number to form an 
intelligible sentence, strengthens, disciplines, and invigorates 
one of the most vitally important of all of the attributes of 
the mind, viz., the memory. The process of translation, 
moreover, is most beautifully adapted for this purpose— 
the faculty exercised being inestimably aided by the great 
interest taken by the boy in making the most satisfactory 
rendering possible from the words at his command. But 

II. The pupil finds upon examining his lexicon that the 
first meaning of a word is rarely suitable to his wants, and 
he is, therefore, under the necessity of recurring to his con- 
text, comparing one word with another, trying various mean- 
ings until, like a mason building a wall, he finds a stone to 
fit the vacancy. Here we have another valuable mental 
process performed jn the cultivation of the judgement. 

III. The words having been carefully rendered, the 
young student of the classics finds that he has secured a 
rough representation of his author’s thoughts ; but he sees 
very clearly that, if Horace had been an Englishman, he 
would not probably have expressed himself precisely in 
that way, so he sets to work to make his translation just 
what Horace would have written, if he hadn’t lived two 
thousand years age. In other words, he improves and edu- 
cates his -aste, imagination, and fancy. 

IV. We will suppose the boy to have made an accurate 
and elegant translation of his ode in Horace. His next 
step is to enter upon a grammatical analysis of the sen- 
tences composing it. And here he finds the vast, the incal- 
culable superiority of Latin and Greek, as disciplinary 
agents, to any or all of the modern languages. He finds 





a compact, closely-inflected tongue, absolutely complete and 
finished in its structure, with a beautiful, well-arranged, and 
thoroughly understood syntax, reduced to a compendfous 
system of simple rules and principles. This can be said 
for none of the modern languages, which are almost entire- 
ly uninflected, shifting and changeable in their character, 
and, on that very account, incapable of reduction to the 
wonderful grammatical mechanism which constitutes the 
great value of the two ancient languages. Well, the pupil 
examines critically the relations of the words of his ode to 
one another. He ascertains that a certain termination, 
marking what his grammar calls the genitive case, is en- 
dowed with functions entirely different from those implied 
by other terminations—that, while there are various subor- 
dinate usages of the case, there is one single fundamental 
idea which is always expressed by it. He classifies these 
different subsidiary functions, referring them all to the great 
common purpose of the case—does the same for the other 
cases, does the same for the parts of the verb, and speedily 
carries about with him a private grammar of his own, man- 
ufactured by himself, for his own especial use. And you 
are widely mistaken, as also is Mr. Lowe, in supposing this 
to be a “dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable” routine. The 
boy speedily becomes fascinated with it, and reasonably, 
too; for, look you, sir, he is, without knowing it, taking a 
course of “inductive philosophy.” He realizes fully the 
pathos of the English scholar’s complaint, whose only 
regret, on his death-bed, was that he “had not devoted the 
whole of his life to the dative case!” 

V. But the advantages accruing to our boy from the 
study of his ode are not yet ended. He meets with a 
proper name in his reading, and he must find out all about 
it, too. Away he goes to his classical dictionary, and what 
a limitless field for the sportings of his imagination he finds 
there. Is it Achilles of whom he seeks knowledge ? Why, 
“the hearts which have leaped at the tale of his life would 
marshal ten thousand such armies as he led!” Is it 
Hector? “The tears which have been wept over his parting 
with Andromache would swell the waters of another Sca- 
mander !” Perhaps there is a strange old custom to be 
traced, a political usage to be explained, a triumphal pro- 
cession to be described. What a vision of the dusty past 
is awakened by the last item. What a splendid pageant 
passes before him, as he calls up the long line of captives, 
the strange beasts, the wonderful works of art, the blare of 
the trumpets, and the magnificent chariot drawn by the 
milk-white horses, all winding their way from the Campus 
Martius, through the triumphal gate, along the Via Sacra, 
up the Capitoline Hill to the grand old temple where the 
general sacrificed to Jove! Talk about your bugs, roots, 
rocks, and manures in comparison with all this—sir, it is 
sacrilegious. 

VI. In conclusion, the experience of the world has 
shown that the translation of a classic author, while it is 
one of the most delightful, is, at the same time, one of the 
most trying achievements of the human intellect. We need 
no greater proof of this than is afforded by the attempts to 
translate Homer. “A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but it 
is not Homer !” said Bentley when he finished Pope’s //ad, 
and his comment is equally applicable to all of the trans- 
lators of the great epic. 

“ What is the use,’”’ asks Mr. Lowe, “ of all this Latin 
and Greek; this ceaseless digging among the fossilized 
roots of defunct languages ; this parrot-like recapitulation 
of the parts of a Greek verb ; this senseless jargon of scan- 
ning Latin hexameters ?” Well, in his acceptation of the 
word, these things are of no use; they may never put a 
dollar in the student’s pocket, nor a morsel of bread in his 
mouth, nor a rag of clothing upon his back. They were 
certainly not designed to do so. ‘Do we pretend, then, 
that education was not intended to make a man more suc- 
cessful in life?” In the conventional meaning of the word 
success, we do allege that very identical thing. On the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that a thoroughly educated man 
will not make so much money, will not achieve sucha repu- 
tation as he would have done had he been thrown out upon 
the cold charities of the world to win that shrewd, keen, 
calculating mother-wisdom which rubbing shoulders with it 
is sure to give. ‘“ But,” says Mr. Lowe, “‘suppose you can 
find something which will discipline and develope the men- 
tal faculties, and at the same time be of material practical 
use in life ?” Even presuming the two to be compatible, 
we desire to do no such thing. It is our object zo¢ to make 
aman more worldly, more selfish, more given up to mere 
material things, for poor human nature is sufficiently world- 
ly and selfish already ; we should strive to make it less so ; 
and this is one of the great objects of education. We want 
no professorship of boot-blacking to teach a man how to 
black boots more specdily and more effectually, although, 
according to Mr. Lowe and yourself, such an object would 
be a perfectly legitimate function of education ; but we do 
need something which shall teach the poor boot-black that, 
while his calling is entirely honorable, there is something 
else to live for beside to black boots. Goethe has some 
such thought as this : “ Let us cherish and foster the beau- 
tiful, for the useful can take care of itself!’ This sentence 
expresses exactly the idea I have been elaborating. The 
merely practical, utilitarian tendency of a man’s nature 
needs no help from education ; it is abundantly able to look 
after its own interests. It is the spiritual, unworldly part ot 
a man which requires nourishment and developement, for 
without these, vestal fire waxes low and faints and dies, 
leaving the man a soulless animal, upon the hearthstone of 
whose heart the ashes lie cold, spiritless, lifeless. 
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As regards the mere utilitarian aspect of the question, I 
can attack Mr. Lowe with his own weapons, What is the 
use, I ask in my turn, of this continual mutilation of 
flowers, analysis of bugs, classification of frogs, etc., etc., 
including the “ cryptogamous” and the “ phanerogamous” 
and the “ monocotyledonous,” and all that? “A man ascer- 
tains from a work on botany that a certain flower has a 
peculiar corolla, a specified number of pistils, a given color, 
and other minute characteristics. He instantly makes for 
the woods, book in hand, searches laboriously until he finds 
the described flower, compares it carefully with his descrip- 
tion, and discovers, to his great satisfaction, that the flower 
actually does possess every characteristic attributed to it in the 
book! Well, it is very gratifying to know that he hasn’t 
detected the botanist in a lie ; but what és the use of it, after 
all? Even in studies, professedly practical and_utili- 
tarian, the student finds himself generally distanced by 
men who have acquired knowledge thereof in the school 
of actual experience. A county surveyor, with a chain and 
compass, and by a few practical rules of whose principles 
he is utterly ignorant, will survey and plot a piece of land as 
accurately, as speedily, and far more easily, than will the 
mathematical scholar with his trigonometrical and logarith- 
mic tables and his costly box of drawing instruments—so, 
here too, “ What's the use?” 

In fine, I claim nothing more for the classics than what 
the experience of the world has proven to be their peculiar 
property, viz., the property of educating the mind of a youth 
more thoroughly and satisfactorily than any other agency 
within the reach of man. They require to be supplemented 
by the study of mathematics and the parts of a good Eng- 
lish grammar and rhetoric. All of these recent additions 
to school curricula—botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
etc.—merely consume time, labor, and money, without accom- 
plishing any good purpose whatever. They are special- 
ties, each requiring a life-time to master it, and appro- 
priate only to some great university, where special courses 
of study may be prosecuted. 

WILLIAM HENRY WADDELL, 
Professor of Ancient Languages, University of Georgia. 

[Prof. Waddell has not merely written, as he says, without 
our article or Mr. Lowe’s speech before him, but without 
any precise idea of what either of them argued. That he 
should dispose of an eminent statesmen who is also dis- 
tinguished for classical scholarship of a grade very rarely 
attained in this country—and, we may add, unattainable in 
any American “ university”’—as ‘an English politician” 
whose judgement is valueless ; and that he should kindly 
attribute to us, as well as to Mr. Lowe, “utter and absolute 
misapprehension of the fundamental object of schools 
and colleges’””—are matters of taste with which we need not 
concern ourselves. But in classing us among those who 
attach an overshadowing importance to “ utility” in edu- 
cation he did that which was so directly at variance with 
perfectly accessible facts and so directly irreconcilable 
with honesty as to admit no excuse but that of superficial 
examination—which, under the circumstances, is imperti- 
nent. As our readers very well know, we have at no time 
advocated such changes in polite education as are calculat- 
ed to advance utility at the expense of culture, while we 
have been equally far from accepting that fondness for inu- 
tility, gvdé inutile, which inspired Plato to resent the prac- 
tical application of geometry on the ground that it was its 
office to discipline the mind, not to minister to the base 
wants of the body. Prof. Waddell’s claim for the classics, 
with a qualified exception of a portion of his fourth point, 
is equally applicable as a fart of the claim for me- 
dizval and modern literature; while, as to his fifth 
point, the interest attaching to the legends of Troy and 
of the intolerably insipid pious A=neas is very faint by 
comparison with that of the medieval and Christian 

sagas of King Arthur’s Round Table and the Holy 
Graal. The “sacrilege” of admitting the study of the 
creations of the Almighty on an equality with those of Ho- 
mer and twenty centuries of pedants is a matter Prof. Wad- 
dell must establish by some process unknown to us, 
Aside from all this, this gentleman, who comes with such 
show of authority to rebuke us for an ignorance of the na- 
ture of education, is, we suspect, one of the class we espe- 
cially excluded from the right to determine what is after all 
the comparative importance of two lines of study between 
which most of us are compelled to choose. An ardent clas- 
sicist, from the nature of things, rarely has the means of 
comparison. We do not question Prof. Waddell’s appre- 
ciative knowledge of Virgil and Horace, Homer and Euripi- 
des, Sophocles and Aischylus—but before we can admit his 
competence to form an opinion in the question at issue we 
must know him to be equally well read in that other litera- 
ture we enumerated, Dante and Petrarch, Racine and Mo- 
liére and Sainte-Beuve, Lessing and Goethe and Richter and 
Schiller, Chaucer and Spenser and Ben Jonson and Matthew 
Arnold and Max Miiller.—Epb. RouND TABLE.] 








QUESTIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
Sir: When the world insists on believing, and on its 
right to believe, that two and two are three, he who tries to 


will. If I were now to publish a demonstration of the true | 


tem of the spiritual universe, the world would probably | 
flout and jeer the one as it has already flouted and jeered | 
that other truth which far more concerned its welfare. 
But it may be that the cultivated readers of Zhe Round 
Table are ready to listen to a suggestion of the insufficiency 
of the miserable patch-work which now passes for astron- 
omy. I shall take your publication of this as an intimation 
of your opinion to that effect. Meanwhile, I shall offer 
without warrant only two or three mere hints ; and, that I 
may touch upon matters in regard to which your readers 
may be presumed already to feel some interest, and yet not 
anticipate what others may wish to say, let me select any 
point—there are thousands of them—near to, yet not iden- 
tical with, the one made by one of your ablest correspondents 
some weeks ago. That is, let us put to the advocates of 
Newton’s hypothesis one or two queries in regard to phe- 
nomena exhibited or produced by the moon. 
1. In that part of the orbit which lies outside of the earth’s 
orbit the moon’s mean velocity is 4,600 miles per hour 
greater than when she is within the earth’s orbit; and if 
this were not so, she could not go around the earth in going 
around the sun. Suppose now the line of the moon’s ap- 
sides to be in syzygy, the apogee being at the point of oppo- 
sition. In passing to her apogee in this case, she recedes 
from both the earth and the sun; and, at every point from 
her perigee to her apogee, the attractive power of both acts 
as an obtuse angle with a tangent to her orbit. Both at- 
tractive forces, therefore, must retard her velocity at every 
point between perigee and apogee. But it is a well known 
fact that from quadrature to opposition her velocity is accel- 
erated. What accelerates it ? 
2. When the moon is in conjunction the earth has a ve- 
locity sufficient to keep her from falling to the moon and 
sun. Two weeks later, the moon is in opposition and the 
attractive force in the direction of the sun is diminished. 
The earth then recedes from the sun and approaches the 
moon, does she not? And as she approaches the moon, 
her attractive influence on the latter increases as the square 
of the distance gained, does it not? Consequently the moon 
will approach still nearer to the earth, will she not? Then 
the moon’s gravity to the earth is increased at the opposi- 
tion, is it not? Yet, im order to account for the Evection, 
the advocates of Newton’s hypothesis say, and are com- 
pelled to say, that the moon’s gravity to the earth is dimin- 
ished at the opposition. Wherefore, the hypothesis is self- 
contradictory. 
3. Again, in regard to the problem of the tides let us 
suppose the moon to be in opposition. We now have 
spring-tide. Why? The books say, because of the un- 
equal attraction of the sun and the moon on the opposite 
sides of the earth, the inequality in the moon’s action being 
greater than the inequality of the sun’s action on account 
of her nearness. But, no matter how much greater the 
inequality of the moon’s action, the sun’s attraction for 
every drop of water on the side of the earth nearest the 
moon exceeds the moon’s attraction for the same drop. 
After neutralizing the moon’s attraction, the sun’s attraction 
still remains stronger than the force expressed by its own 
inequality. Then every drop is pulled down by a stronger 
force than that which pulls it up, and the tide wave can 
never rise under the moon except it do so solely on account 
of the sun’s pulling away the other parts of the earth and 
ocean. But, confessedly, this cause is not equal to the 
effect. Therefore, the action of the sun and moon in 
producing the tides cannot be such as it is now universally 
represented. 

What Newton and Laplace could not really explain with 
a given hypothesis, no other man need attempt to explain 
with the same hypothesis. Had we not better, then, aban- 
don the crude and delusive conceptions of a tentative sci- 
ence, and seek for that absolute. truth which is now attain- 
able? Give to me, my countrymen, a fairer hearing in re- 
gard to scientific truth than you saw fit to accord me in 
regard to spiritual truth, and, to the extent of my extremely 
limited facilities, I will show you proofs for which your 
children, if not yourselves, will thank me. 

THE AUTHOR OF Prometheus in Atlantis. 
DECEMBER 3, 1867. 








THE HEAVENLY LAND. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In a review of my little book, Zhe Heavenly Land, 
which you publish this week there are one or two quite 
serious mistakes and misapprehensions on the part of the 
reviewer. 

No one can feel more strongly than myself how utterly 
any words of mine are at fault when they deal with so mag- 
nificent a hymn as this of Bernard of Cluny. And I have never 
pretended that my English perfectly rendered the monk’s 
Latin in its sweetness and sonorous power. But I do say 
and maintain that no previous translator has ever undertaken 
the measure as well as the meaning of the verse. So far as 
I know, my own lines are the only dactylic hexameters, 
broken into three parts, which our literature possesses—as 
Bernard’s are the only szccessful Latin ones. On this 
ground, then, I might claim to have accomplished the task 
which I proposed to myself as first and chief, viz., to prove 
that the English language was not incapable of such rhyme 
and rhythm, That this was my greatest effort I am free to 





convince it that two and two are four gains nothing but ill- 


pressions. 
system of the physical universe, as I have already pub- | literalness to which I compelled myself hampered me still 
lished an equally authoritative exposition of the true sys- | further. 


And the line for line (and often word for word) 


Where I would gladly have been free, I found 
myself “claudus altero pede.” When I would far rather 
have followed the sweep and surge of the splendid song, I 
was, even to myself, held back to earth. 

And yet there comes over me the memory of many a 
quiet hour when the inspiration of the gallant strains bore 
me out beyond my weakness—when I felt that if I could only 
byatranslation faithful in meaning and in measure bring some 
one closer to the glorious original, I should be well repaid. 
Whether or not I have done so, the reader alone can tell. 


| For my own part, my rendering is as a ladder upon which 


I climb toward these verses which I seek to praise. 

There are a few suggestions which it may be well for me 
to make here and now, once and for all. 

1. That this Zaus Patric Calestis is but a cento—a col- 
lection of disjecta membra from the De Contemptu Mundi. 
Consequently any translation, if literal, must also be frag- 
mentary. Dr. Neale’s erusalem the Golden has spoiled us 
for Bernard’s more abrupt and broken lines. 

2. That the passage quoted from Zhe Heavenly Land 
(and quoted with several bad mistakes, too, ¢. g., then for 
thou and renewed for renowned) is not the most accurate. 
It is hardly worthy of comparison with the lines beginning 
“O, fairest Holy Land !” etc., or with several other places 
which occur to me as I write. I feel the faults of our lan- 
guage most when it grapples with such condensed splendor 
as that in the last verse of the quotation, “Te peto, te colo, 
te flagro, te volo, canto, saluto ?’ And whenever these six 
verbs are rendered accurately, and <zth the accelerating 
power of the Latin, into a “ corresponding English verse,” ] 
shall sit—and so will many another—very willingly at the 
feet of the man who does it. 

3. And last of all, I submit that it is unfair to both Mr 
Benedict and myself to expect us to equal or surpass Thomas 
De Celano or Bernard De Morlaix. There is a subtle 
aroma which inevitably escapes in a close translation, how- 
ever much that may seem a paradox. For whoever has at- 
tempted this sort of thing will readily admit that along with 
the three essentials to a good translation—identity of metre, 
identity of line, and identity of sentiment—there may still 
come the fact that the author was a transcendant genius and 
the translator was not. I know of only one such essay (Dez- 
zhavius Oda Bog, translated by Bowring) which can be called 
an unqualified success ; and even ¢/at is saved from clearer 
criticism simply because most of us are ignorant of the 
Russian tongue. 

You perceive, then, my dear sir, that I find no cause of 
blame in the critique, except as it demands that Mr. Bene- 
dict and myself should do more than what is “‘ accorded to the 
powers of the human mind.” Very truly yours, etc., 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
TioGa Srreet, Philadelphia, December 20, 1867. 








“MODERN SPIRITUALISM.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In my brief letter to The Round Table of November 
30, I intimated a desire to express through your columns a 
few thoughts on “ spiritualism ” of a somewhat different strain 
from the general tenor of the discourse on this prolific topic 
that has fallen under my observation in the periodicals of 
the day, having at that time especial reference to the “ ex- 
perience” of a Mr. Simmons, of Rhode Island, an account of 
which, with editorial comment, appeared in your journal in 
October last, under the caption of What is Modern Spirit- 
ualism? My attention has been again called to the subject 
by a very extraordinary publication in the last number of 
The Galaxy, under the signature of Richard Frothingham, en- 
titled My Spiritualistic Experiences. Judging from the tes- 
timony of this gentleman, the spirits, or those of them with 
which he is ez rapport, seem to have effected a very com- 
mendable improvement in their style of manifesting their 
presence since the old-fashioned, primitive times of the 
“Rochester knockings.” Then they were exceedingly coy, 
timid, and modest in making their approaches, and they 
came singly. Now, it seems, we can have them for the 
asking, anywhere and on the shortest notice, few or many, 
and*what to the uninitiated may appear a little singular, 
they can be had at adozen different places atone and the same 
time! According to the “experiences” of Mr. Frothing- 
ham they no longer adopt the awkward and tedious process 
of thumping out their communications, letter by letter, 
through the dumb medium of a table or the wainscot, but 
boldly walk into a gentleman’s parlor with the least possi- 
sible ceremony, shake hands with the host, sit down and 
enter at once into a pleasant little oral chit-chat with as 
much nonchalance as they ever exhibited in their terrestrial 
life when encumbered with some ten stone of superfluous 
flesh and bone! And I do not know why they should not 
stay to tea, as they appear to have any amount of leisure 
time on their hands, and, for that matter, remain all night ; 
and, indeed, take up again their permanent abode with their 
unfortunate friends, who are still clay-bound to earth. Here, 
too, the enquiry naturally suggests itself, why would it not 
prove an economical arrangement for a poor man with a 
large family of children to induce all his little ones, whose 
appetites are so inappeasable, to shuffle off their mortal coils 
and put on immortality at once, thereby securing him against 
any further annoyance from unpaid bills of the doctor and 
the butcher? He would—or he could—still have them 
about him, it seems, all the same, with the comfortable re- 











confess. It necessarily restricted me in the choice of my ex- 


flection, in addition, that they would no longer be exposed 
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to the thousand ills which flesh is heir to. Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, I disclaim any intention of attempting to throw ridicule 
upon the subject by viewing it in this light, though I have a 
logical right to employ the legitimate argument of the 7e- 
ductio ad absurdum to show the tendency ot the doctrine as 
interprcted by its leading advocates. 

But the truth is, the mere mode by which the spirits man- 
ifest their presence around and about us is nothing. Prove 
to us by amy method that they ave there, and that will be 
sufficient. We shall not quibble about particulars. We 
all know how attractive to the human mind—and especially 
to the untutored mind—is anything and everything savoring 
of the marvellous. Ghosts, goblins, sprites, spirits, mys- 
terious sights, and mysterious sounds have been seen and 
heard (in the mind’s eye and ear, Horatio!) ever since the 
flood. A nervous, timid man may see a ghost in every 
stump he passes in a dark night and in a lonely path; and 
science has long since explained to us the hallucinations 
and wonderful vagaries of a morbid mind. Keeping these 
facts in view, and remembering the perfection to which 
prestidigitation has been carried at the present day, and 
to what an astounding degree of developement the 
Munchausen faculty has been brought, sober people, I 
think, who are able to read and write and to digest animal 
food, need be at little loss how to account for the so-called 
manifestations of the spirits. For my part, I do not be- 
lieve, and I never have believed, for one solitary moment, 
a single syllable of anything that has ever been published 
on this subject, from the first Rochester knock to the pres- 
ent hour, predicated on the assumption of the presence and 
agency of spirits. On the contrary, I look upon this new 
religion, or supplement to a religion, or whatever it is, as, 
in the main, a most gross and monstrous delusion, not to 
say imposition, betokening in the rapid and widespread 
propagation of its tenets an amount of Beeotian simplicity 
that is frightful to contemplate. 

What are the reasons for my opinion? They are as nu- 
merous as the stars in the heavens. Everything—all na- 
ture—contradicts such a belief. A disembodied spirit is 
something absolutely inconceivable! and to suppose that 
such an inconceivable, immaterial, bodiless o-thing can 
manifest itself to our bodily senses by inanimate material 
instrumentalities, is, it seems to me, the quintessence of ab- 
aurdity. The Bible, the only authority we have for believ- 
ing in spirits at all, speaks of them as embodied spirits, as 
spiritual dodies—mortality, which is the fleshly body, putting 
on immortality, the soul, in a spiritual body. We are 
taught to believe that when these bodies reach the future 
world they are visible—recognizable the one toanother. If 
the Bible is true, then, these will appear at the proper time 
and in the proper place. But how different from all this are 
these modern developements or pretended developements 
of idle spirits flopping about like invisible or diaphanous 
bats, out of employment, answering no earthly or unearthly 
purpose, except to encourage groups of idle and simple 
people to become still more idle and simple, and making 
themselves the terror of the nursery and the kitchen; but 
with rare generosity consenting—occasionally, however—to 
give an extra flying boot-jack performance in the parlor, 
‘ provided—be it particularly observed—frovided the lights 
are well out and the fer capita well in. 

“ Credat Fudaus A pella, 
Non ego.” 


Your obedient servant, J. CracIn. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tue Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 


O-KEE-PA* 

M* CATLIN found it necessary to reserve for 

more elaborate treatment than he could give it 

in his Life Among the Indians, which embodied the 
fruits of his thirty years’ study of Indian ethnography, 
an account of the strange religious ceremonial of the 
Mandan Indians. Accordingly, he now recounts in a 

separate volume what he pronounces the most pecu- 
liar and surprising of the customs he observed during 
his fourteen years among the aboriginal tribes 

of North, Central, and South America. The text is 
profusely illustrated with colored lithographs, from Mr. 
Catlin’s oil paintings taken from life and under the 

inspection of the Indian chiefs, and whose accuracy, 

as well as that of his descriptions, is attested by wit- 

nesses then and at other times with an explicitness 
and emphasis that might seem supererogatory were it 
not that it has been to the interest of a trading com- 
pany to cast discredit upon a portion of the represen- 
tations, all of which, however, seem to be most con- 
clusively established. It was during the summer of 
1832 that Mr. Catlin became the eye-witness of this 

festival on the occasion of his visit to the Mandans, a 
tribe numbering between two and three thousand and 
then inhabiting a village on the bank of the Missouri, 
eighteen hundred miles above St. Louis. The O-kee- 
pa, which was practised only by this tribe, was strictly 
a religious ceremony, any omission of whose annual 
celebration would, it was believed, in the first place 











* O-kee-pa: A Religious}Ceremony ; and Other Cos st y th eMan- 
dans. By George Catlin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Ga’ vsey 





prevent the coming of the buffaloes on which they rely 
for food, and next would be followed by a repetition of 
the calamity which once destroyed the entire race ex- 
cept one man who escaped in his canoe—a tradition of 
the deluge which in some form or other is shared by 
as many as a hundred and twenty Indian tribes. It 
serves, furthermore, for the initiation into the rank of 
warriors of those members of the tribe who have 
arrived at the age of manhood during the preceding 
year; and this—which is indeed the nucleus of the 
entire performance, though preceded and attended by 
mummeries of every degree of extravagance—is de- 
signed both to constitute an ordeal that shall prepare 
the sufferers for extreme endurance, and to enable the 
chiefs, who are attentive observers, to judge of their 
bodily strength, fortitude, and capacity for leading a 
war party. Without pausing upon the extraordinary 
accessories, we shall have to content ourselves with 
briefly describing, as well as we can without the ex- 
planatory illustrations, the steps of this horrible torture, 
which every Mandan warrior has to undergo and which 
itis not infrequent for them voluntarily to repeat. 

The candidates—fifty in number on this occasion— 
presented themselves four days before their active 
participation in the scene commenced; during this 
time, under the supervision of the master of ceremo- 
nies, they reclined in the Medicine Lodge, the place 
sacred to the O-see-fa, where, naked, and prevented 
from eating, drinking, or sleeping, they were brought 
to a proper condition of lassitude and emaciation for 
the commencement of the tortures. On the middle 
of the fourth day, the warriors of the tribe being as- 
sembled in the Medicine Lodge, the young men began 
to submit themselves to the masked operators. Of 
these are, in the first instance, two,—one who, “ with 
a large knife with a sharp point and two edges, which 
were hacked with another knife in order to produce as 
much pain as possible, was ready to make the in- 
cisions through the flesh ;” the other provided with 
wooden splints to insert through the wounds, which 
are made on each arm above and below the elbow, on 
each leg above and below the knee, on each breast, 
and on each shoulder, the splints to be used for sus- 
pension passing under a muscle to secure them firmly. 
Next, cords from the roof are attached to the splints 
either of the breasts or of the shoulders: on the 
others are hung the victim’s shield, medicine-bag, and 
a number of buffalo skulls, and, thus weighted, he is 
drawn up until these articles swing clear of the ground, 
when he is turned by a man with a pole, slowly at first 
and gradually faster, until he faints. Up to the time 
of the last operation the sufferers betrayed no signs 
of pain, even beckoning to Mr. Catlin, whom they saw 
taking notes, to observe they were smiling and .un- 
flinching while the hacked knife ripped through their 
flesh ; now, however, under the rapid rotary motion 
and the centrifugal force of the weights upon the 
splints, they gave vent to cries of agony that ceased 
only as fainting ensued. Lowered to the ground, they 
were relieved of those splints only by which they had 
been suspended, and left lying apparently lifeless on 
the floor, until they recovered strength sufficient to 
drag themselves to the next stage of the proceeding. 
This consisted of their raising the little finger of the 
left hand, devoting it as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit 
for having preserved their lives, and laying it on a 
buffalo skull, where it is severed with a blow of a 
hatchet by another masked person—an operation 
which is sometimes extended to the forefinger of the 
left and the little finger of the right hand. Horrid as 
all this was, worse was to come in the removal of the 
still weighted splints. This operation was enacted in 
the open air, the whole tribe looking on, and consisted 
of two athletic young men seizing each of the sufferers 
by the wrists and dragging him, encumbered as he 
was with the trailing buffalo skulls, until he fell, faint- 
ing, when they still continued to drag him until the 
flesh in one place after another broke away and the last 
of the weights was left behind. Then, the ordeal done, 
he was left to recover, unaided as before, and make his 
way to his wigwam to dress his wounds. The chiefs 
through all the scene observed closely the endurance 
of the different candidates, awarding the highest honor 
to those who were slowest to faint in the-whirling and 
running and the earliest to recover themselves after 
having done so. The mode of procedure as to num- 
ber of wounds, of weights, the order of the tortures, 
etc., is invariable, except that the sufferer had his 
choice whether to be suspended by the splints through 
the shoulders or those through the breasts, and 
whether he would have the other splints torn out in 
the race as described, or would wander about from day 
to day, still without food, until the flesh decayed, gave 
way and released them. 


Such was the ordeal to the sight of which Mr. Catlin 


was the first white man to procure admittance. From 
certain of its features and those of its prelude and its 
sequel, from items of the Mandan traditions, their 
language and manufactures, he derives suggestions 
of interest to students of ethnology, most striking 
among which is a very convincing argument that this 
peculiar tribe was of a partially Welsh origin, explica- 
ble, he thinks, by the recorded Welsh expedition in 
ten ships, in the fourteenth century, under Prince 
Madoc, that touched on the Florida coast, and then, 
according to the histories of their own country, “settled 
somewhere in the interior of America, where they are 
yet remaining, intermixed with some of the Indiari 
tribes.” Since 1837 the tribe has been extinct, thanks 
to the Misscuri Fur Company, which introduced rum 
and small-pox among them, and now, Mr. Catlin says, 
endeavors to destroy confidence in his’ narrations be- 
cause he has exposed the facts in the case,—for which, as 
well as for the main points of scientific interest, we must 
refer readers to the book, which they will find hor- 
rible and sickening, it is true; yet anything but uninter- 
esting, while it discloses an immense field for specula- 
tion and records one of the most noteworthy features 


in the life of a race we shall soon know only from 
books. 








TEMPLE HOUSE.* 

PART from its interest as a story, Temple House 
has peculiar claims to favorable recognition on 
account of the light which, through the medium of 
fiction, it throws upon American life in its real and 
distinctive aspect; life as it belongs to the sons and 
daughters of the soil—earnest, hopeful, anxious—terri- 
bly anxious, but truly national and loyal ; life among 
those who recognize the dignity of labor, and perform 
their duty without complaint or protest. The atmos- 
phere in which they move has little of romance, still 
less of cheerfulness ; the gloom of the old Puritan still 
hangs over the home of his descendants, but they are 
gradually shaking off his fanaticism, while they retain 
his energy, his resolute daring, and his austerity. Mrs. 
Stoddard has studied the nature which surrounded 
her, and has reproduced it without change or embellish- 
ment; she has retained its simplicity without degener- 
ating into feebleness ; her language is sometimes more 
bold than polished, but she wastes no idle words in 
useless speculation ; she arrests attention by her vivid 
realism, and never paints characters or scenes which 
are inconsistent or impossible. The picturesque ele- 
ment is by no means lacking in the story, but the col- 
oring is never so brilliant as to destroy the solidity 
and steadiness of the subject, and circumstances which 
may at first sight seem frivolous or weak have their 
origin in a fixed purpose which appears at the proper 
time and place. In the delineation of character lies 
the author’s greatest strength; and the manner in 
which she at once puts the reader ex rapport with the 
several personages, allowing them to speak for them- 
selves, and gradually permitting their true nature to 
develope itself according to the exigencies of the story 
—avoiding all tedious explanations as to their motives 
and aims, but letting them appear as occasion requires 
—is extremely felicitous. Another great merit of the 
book is that it is not burdened with superfluous peo- 
ple ; none are introduced but such as are absolutely 

needed, and they are kept constantly employed. 

The life at Temple House, of which Argus Gates, 
the proprietor, Roxalana, his sister-in-law, and Tempe, 
her daughter, are the only inmates, will seem strange 
to the denizens of the city, where the veil of fashion 
covers a less worthy mode of existence : 


‘“‘ Argus spent the forenoon in the house, looking from the windows, 
smoking, kicking the wood on the fire, and watching Roxalana, who 
finished the week’s wash with composure and ease, regardless of his 
presence. Tempe flitted in and out, slammed doors in all parts of the 
house, moved a piece of furniture now and then, and finally settled her- 
self to stringing beads on horse-hair. At mid-day a plain dinner was 
served at the same table, at which Roxalana presided with parboiled 
hands and the dignity of a Zenobia. In the afternoon Argus went up 
the street into town, and ‘Tempe went also. Roxalana rested from her 
labors. She sat so motionless in a straight-backed chair that a mouse 
stole out and ran across her foot. At dark she combed her thick hair, 
and changed her ragged dress for one of some dark material, made in a 
fashion she had worn for years. Lighting a pair of candles, she earried 
them across the Wide hall into a large room with four windows, two 
facing the town and two the garden and the warehouse towering beyond 
it. The walls were hung with green velvet paper, somewhat frayed and 
discolored ; heavy, dark sofas, with claws and scrolls, stood between the 
windows ; and a heavy, dark mahogany table stood in the centre of the 
room. Upon this table Roxalana set the candles. She then unlocked 
a glass cabinet in the wall, took out some fragile china, a spindle-legged 
silver tea-set, and arranged them carefully for supper. An array of 
sweetmeats, sweetcakes, and delicate biscuit was added, which she 
viewed with a solemn satisfaction. 

“When Argus and Tempe came home, she made tea at the table with 
a ceremony which contrasted strongly with the work and behavior of the 
day. They sat at the table a long time, and that was an invariable cus- 
tom—the sweetmeats, the sweetcakes, the ceremony being an absolute 
law and bond between these three persons who lived in Temple House.” 


There are many writers of acknowledged celebrity 








~* Temsle House: A Novel. By Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard. New 
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Tempe,” said the poor wife when her child brought | 
her his last message. 

There is scmething inexpressibly touching in the 
quiet, undemonstrative devotion of Roxalana to her 
unworthy husband, but even in her humility there is 
a certain dignity which, while it commands our sym- 
pathy, forbids the approach of pity. In the wild, un- 
governable spirit of Tempe we see the result of that | 
child-worship, that admiration of youth for youth’s 
sake, that protest against the subordination of older 
societies, which makes the young people of this coun- 
try repellant, and their elders sometimes seem con- 
temptible. 

In Argus we have the portraiture of a mind by no 
means elevated nor well governed, but one marked by 
a savage dignity, an amount of power, which at once 
arrests attention and commands respect. 

“The mere mention of him among his acquaintances created a 
fresh and original impression in their minds. ‘There was something irre- 
sistible in these self-creating impressions which impelled them to reflect 
upon the nature of a man who appeared entirely unsympathetic with all 
their relations. ‘They confided to him the weakness and vileness of their 
motives and acts; they invented a history of his past life, which tallied 
with the ideal of what they would themselves have been, provided the 
opportunity and the courage had been given them. ‘The tranquil toler- 
ance, or the terrible coarseness, which he offered them in turn presented 
no solution to the enigma of his character. But Argus knew himself; 
having gone through with certain experiences, he had arrived at an under- 
standing of the traits which induced them, and stifled them. The life that 
he now chose to live was at variance with the opinions which his organism 
continually caused others to form of him. ‘The conditions of feeling which 
he shunned, the agitations which make one hour crowded, the next 
vacant, he had the power of exciting still. For himself, he was capable of 
enjoying his own atmosphere—that of a well-constituted man, whose per- 
ceptions, never attaining the beautiful, perhaps, dwell with content upon 
positive, narrow, sensuous facts. Argus, in the world, was very discern- 
ing, cautious, and, in spite of his coarseness and indifference, had a vein 
of courtesy which gained him at least an outward respect. He hated cant, 
and had a way of taking hold of the roots of a matter which made people 
afraid of their hypocrisy.” 

In one of the few angry altercations which take 
place between Tempe and her uncle, she complains 
of wanting money, and he, in a thoughtless and angry 
mood, says, “ Marry it!” Poor Tempe was only too 
ready to obey him, and one day in October she mar- 
ried John Drake, the son of a neighbor. It was a 
sad, strange wedding, from which no happiness could 
flow : 

“The glory and hope of the hour she did not share. In that misty 
pleasure-garden, which one can enter but once and search for the en- 
chanted fruit, he was alone. Bright, restless, void, Tempe stood beside 
him in another sphere, unmindful of the paradise whose portals opened 
within her reach. Near, yet far from him, rose its terraces of flowers, 
one above the other, in masses of sweet beauty, whose forms and colors 
could bewilder the senses. Its crystal fountains played against the pure 
zenith and filled the air with a murmur whose mystery famishes and then 
feeds the soul. On the verge of two worlds for a moment, he saw both 
no longer ; the selfishness of a man came to his aid then and shut out all 
that was not real,” 

The scene of the wreck in which Sebastian is rescued 
from death by Argus and Mat Sutcliffe is well described, 
and the character of Mat well drawn; the shades of 
passion and feeling as exhibited by vulgar minds dif- 
fers in its exhibition from what appears in more en- 
larged and cultivated natures, and a just appreciation 
of this difference the authoress has been careful to 
show. As the story advances new characters appear, 
and scenes evincing no small amount of dramatic pow- 
er are introduced to sustain the interest. Mr. Brande 
and his gentle and lovable daughter Virginia, as well 
as other strongly marked and unfinished sketches, con- 
vey a sense of truthfulness, a knowledge of the human 
heart, its strength and weakness, which experience and 
observation alone can give. 

As we trace the manners and habits of thought of 
our forefathers more through the medium of their 
fictions than by any aids which history can furnish, 
so, in future times our great-grand-children will, by 
this and similar works, discover the sources whence 
they derive certain peculiarities of mind and character 
which are purely national, and not engrafted from 
foreign soil. The forms and manners of man’s daily 
life undergo constant change, but his spirit and gen- 
eral principles remain the same; and as those works 
which depend for their success on their power to 





represent certain fashions of society are as evanes- 


A very comprehensive summary of these is contained in 
Mr. Hotten’s contribution to the vigorous book-making 
that has been occasioned by the sudden rise into import- 
ance of a little known people. It is distinctly a piece of 
book-making, but an uncommonly satisfactory one, and 
one well calculated to dispel the ignorance on the whole 
subject which, prevalent in England, seems in this coun- 
try to be absolutely dense among most of the newspa- 
pers and public men who, trying to talk about it, have 
achieved some of the wildest nonsense that we have re- 
cently encountered. The book, moderate in size, gives a 
very clear idea of the country. Prester John, it is fair to 
say, disappears in the introduction, with an allusion to erro- 
neous beliefs of the middle ages, whose survival appears in 
Dr. Johnson’s picture of the social life of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia, and in an order by the English Admiralty only 
last year that a British war-steamer should proceed, “‘ifneces- 
sary,” to Gondar, the capital of the country, which is three 
hundred miles inland and with mountain-chains between it 
and the Red Sea—to which might be added Senator Chan- 
dler’s impression that King Theodore is in a position to 
employ privateers against English commerce. The volume 
consists of five parts,—an abstract from the accounts of 
travellers for the last three and a half centuries of the char- 
acter, manners, resources of the country ; the “enclosures ” 
with which Mr. Walter Plowden, the English consul from 
1849 to 1855, a highly educated man, clever, and in favor 
with Ras Ali, then king of the land, was wont to accompany 
his official despatches, and which were devoted to remark- 
ably graphic accounts of the national history, government, 
topography, and superstitions ; the story of the British cap- 
tives, the cause of all the trouble, partly told by the Rev. 
G. P. Badger, partly by Mr. Hotten; and two other parts 
of an appendical character, devoted to the routes for inva- 
sion suggested by Baker, Merewether, Beke, and French and 
other explorers, and to a bibliography of works on Abyssi- 
nia. It is from the first two of these parts, containing views 
from all sorts of standpoints but rarely irreconcilable, that 
ideas of Abyssinian civilization are to be gathered, to the en- 
tire subversion of any feclings of sympathy or admiration 
such as are evidently entertained by the many whose esteem 
is readily accorded to anybody who is found in antagonism 
to England. 

The most favorable view of the Abyssinians which we 
find is that expressed by Consul Plowden soon after the es- 
tablishment of the consulate and while he was naturally dis- 
posed to see and to represent things ev couleur de rose. 

“ Many of them,” he writes, “are liberal, kind, intelligent, hospitable, 
comprehending and desiring justice, and, above all, with no repulsive feel- 
ings toward us on the score of religion, except those excited purposely by 
the priests. If they are lax in morality, it is mere from ignorance than 
a vicious nature ; if they cannot always practise the justice they admire, 
it is for the want of a strong hand on the justice-seat ; if they are indolent, 
it is because little is to be now gained by labor; if vain and conceited, 
from being in contact with nations inferior to themselves in arts and 
arms.” 

As to the shortcomings alluded to, together with others, 
the testimony is ample and conclusive in proof of a condition 
of things about midway between the beastliness of the nigger 
hordes of the interior and the decayed civilization of the 
Spanish-American states on the Pacific. The country is 
fertile almost beyond conception, with a climate, in the ele- 
vated districts, delightful and salubrious and so equable as 
to vary scarcely ten degrees in the year, rich in metals 
and minerals, abounding in cattle and horses. Yet nota 
fiftieth of the surface, it is estimated, is under cultiva- 
tion, and everywhere is an apathy consequent upon such 
features as “the utter want of roads and bridges—the stag- 
nant, or lawless, nature of the social system—the obstinate 
attachment to ancient customs—the multitude of rulers, in- 
different to everything but their personal enjoyment—the 
constant wars, and consequent insecurity of life and prop- 
erty.” Commerce either with or among them is impossible 
for the reason that merchandise must be conveyed through 
a roadless land, where “not only each tribe, but each influ- 
ential individual, and each one who has a hut on the line of 
march, must be paid and caressed.” As to Abyssinian 
morals, it is scarcely too much to say that there are none. 
Marriage is a compact that lasts only so long as both of the 
parties desire that it should, while chastity is unknown, 
the women making no concealment of the most libidinous 
excesses, and no one experiencing shame on being detected 
in any crime or vice. Their Christianity, of which so much 
is said, is of a piece with the rest. Salama is—or was, in 
1864—the patriarch of the Church, and is described in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes by M. Le Jean, late French consul 








venu, the son of a woman who lived by making a medicine 
for the tape-worm, obtaining the throne by rebellion, he at 
first conducted himself with moderation and propriety, and 
was to all appearance bent solely upon the regeneration of 
Abyssinia and the restoration of its ancient civilization. 
His despotic violence and cruelty are the growth of later 
years. On the French authority we have before quoted 
we learn that he is of “imposing presence, and of an open 
and sympathetic cast of countenance. . His glance 
is quick and piercing, while the hard lines of his profile 
plainly indicate the inflexible will by which he has bent to 
the yoke the necks of the freest and least tractable people 
of the East. . . . Argumentative and even logical in 
debate, his thoughts are frequently conveyed in language most 
eloquent.” He is, however, treacherous, passionate, vain, 
jealous, and brutally cruel. Illustrative of his caprice we are 
told that, soon after the imprisonment of the English consul 
and the missionaries, he imprisoned without cause an English 
traveller, to whose question, ‘‘ What have I done?” he re- 
plied, “Thou has done nothing; but as I have impris- 
oned thy consul thou canst not love me, and those who do not 
love me ought not to go free.” ‘The story of the impris- 
onment is too long to enter upon here. The parties chiefly 
to blame seem to be one Bardel, a jealous, treacherous, 
mischief-making Frenc'iman, who by false reports inspired 
Theodore with hatred for the English; the missionaries 
who, with extreme indiscretion, described in their letters 
Theodore and his subjects in terms which that potentate 
considered slanderous and abusive, when they subsequently 
came to his knowledge ; and, perhaps chiefly, the red-tape 
of the English government—under the last, Lord Russell’s, 
ministry—which on the one hand aroused Theodore’s re- 
sentment at the contempt shown him by delaying for two 
years any answer to a letter from him to Queen Victoria 
whose reply he looked for with childish eagerness, and on 
the other could not be roused to any prompt or efficient 
action in behalf of the prisoners whom it had so largely 
assisted to get into difficulty. The behavior of England in 
the matter has been inglorious and inefficient enough, and 
has had the effect of adding one mess to another at every 
step, but it is scarcely possible that—unless indeed the 
prisoners shall be murdered or spirited away into the 
interior, or their rumored but unconfirmed liberation shall 
bring it to a close—the tardily sent expedition can encounter 
any of the reverses that are so industriously predicted for it. 
Operations are of course impossible before the close of the 
rainy season, and the expedition seems at once unnecessarily 
numerous—an error against which the government was 
earnestly cautioned—and not adequately equipped; still 
anything like a disastrous result seems highly improbable. 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL.D. Philadelphia: F A. 
Bancroft & Co. New York: F W. Schermerhorn & 
Co. 1867.—A well prepared introduction to the English 
literature of the present century, one that should supple- 
ment the very admirable manual of Mr. Thomas B. Shaw 
and Dr. William Smith, which we described some months 
ago, would be a very useful and instructive work. Dr. 
Cleveland’s book, however, although it has been in print 
for fourteen years, giving time, one would think, for its per- 
fection in the present edition, merits anything but praise. 
The specimen slices from the writings of different authors, 
which fill the greater bulk of the volume, though not selected 
with remarkable discrimination, make a fair reading-book ; 
and it is in this capacity, we suppose, that the title-page 
declares it ‘designed for colleges (!) and advanced classes 
in schools, as well as for private reading.” But the author’s 
—or editor’s—part of it is of little account. His biographi- 
cal notes, for instance, which should be confined to facts— 
unless the author is competent, as Dr. Cleveland is not, to 
give criticism like Hallam’s or Shaw’s—are made the me- 
dium for little bursts of his political and other personal sen- 
timents, which we find none the less offensive because they 
are meant to maintain views in which, as a general thing, 
we happen to sympathize. Even in his preface he begins 
by putting himself on record with regard to “the apostasy 
of a few leading English minds, who, during our recent 
struggle for ‘Union and Liberty,’ falsified their former 
noble record as champions for the right by throwing the 
weight of their influence on the side of the slaveholding 
rebels.” In speaking of Dean Alford’s Qucen’s English, he 
observes: “I regret that duty obliges me to add that the 
Dean’s book is marred by some mean, unworthy, and unjust 
flings against my country.” Of Dr. Newman he says: 
“The last number [of Zvacts for the Times] he also wrote, 
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which was severely censured by the university authorities 

as semi-papal; and soon after this (1845) he went fully 

over to the Papal Church”—showing clearly that Dr. Cleve- 

land does not know what fapal means, since papal church | 
is what the irrepressible Miss Lavvy Wilfer would we 
“mere stuff and nonsense.” It is, of course, proper enough 

that Dr. Cleveland should dislike anti-slavery Englishmen 

who became pro-slavery as soon as they thought us likely | 
to be brought to destruction by a war they had done their | 
best to incite us to, or that he should dislike Dean Alford, | 
or even, if it pleases him, Romanizing Puseyites ; but there | 
is no propriety whatever in making a work of literary criticism | 
and guidance the mouth-piece for little spiteful gushes of | 
stigma, invective, and spleen—to use our author’s arrange- 
ment of triplets. But this is by no means the worst of his 
notes—they are inaccurate and defective and their learning | 
is atsecond-hand. The date of his preface is June 21, 1867 : 
in speaking of Mr. Thomas Hughes—“ another od/e Eng- | 
glishman who deserves the gratitude of every American for | 
the zob/e stand he took for truth and righteousness in our 
great civil strife’—he describes him as ‘‘a frequent contri- 
butor to Zhe London Reader,’ whereas some five or six | 
months before this time Zhe Reader had abruptly fled from 

mortal sight under a burst of laughter from the whole liter- 

ary world, in response to its demolition of Johnson’s dic- 

tionary, that might have convulsed the antipodes. Turning 

the page, we read of Mr. George Henry Lewes that “Zhe 

Fortnightly Review, under his editorship, . . has proved 

a decided success,” although Zhe Fortnightly, able as it was, 

had before this time demonstrated its non-success, been 

transferred to other hands, and transformed into a monthly. 

On the next page is an account of Miss Harriet Martineau 

—who “can never hold a desirable place in English litera- 

ture”—which makes no mention of her newspaper writings 

during the war, far from the least important of her literary 

labors and just the sort of thing, one would suppose, that, 

if he knew of it, would inspire the effervescent patriotism 

of our author. Then, the knowledge of these notes is bor- 

rowed: the only clue to the position of Miss Ingelow, for 

instance, is “ 7ke Atheneum gives her high praise” ; to that of 
Mrs. Oliphant, an extract from 7%e (defunct) Xeader ; of Miss 

Mulock (Mrs. Craik), a puff by Zhe /ndependent (!) and so on. 

What the notes do of contain is, we imagine, as significant 

as what they. do, since after but slight scrutiny we find in 

this negative catalogue such names as Aubrey de Vere and 

Francis Mahony (Father Prout). This, however, is not to 

be wondered at when we reach the consideration of our 

author’s critical taste. His authors of the century he ranges 

under two classes, making the division on the principle of 
merit and eminence, large print and several pages of sam- 

ple passages being awarded to the greater, and from two 
lines to two inches of close print to the lesser, who are 
lumped together alphabetically by decades as Supplementary 
Authors—among the latter class we find such names as 
Richard Porson, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, William Gif- 

ford, Richard Harris Barham, Isaac Disraeli, J. Hookham 
Frere, Theodore Hook, William Maginn, Henry T. Buckle 

( . . a work of great pretension, of considerable learn- 
ing, and of some accomplishment”), George Grote, and 
James and John Stuart Mill ;—among the great authors are 
such as Mrs. Barbauld, Anna Jameson, Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, Bernard Barton, John Foster, etc. In point of 
perception we came upon such stuff as this : 

“That he [Thackeray] will hold a place on a level with Dickens, as 
some maintain, we do not believe. He has little of Dickens's geniality, 
for his moral nature, as a writer, was inferior. He seemed too 
fond of trifling with the gentler humanities (?) of life, and of glorying in 
displaying a poor opinion of society. . We love to recall and muse 


over [Dickens’s] creations, while we care not te meditate upon those of 
Thackeray.” 


We have not patience to comment upon slop of this sort, 
and shall only say further with regard to it that the ap- 
pended specimen passages—two from Zhe Mewcomes, one 
on George III. and one on George IV.—are all in that 
moralizing vein of Thackeray’s which shallow peopie call 
cynical, contain none of his narrative, as do the passages 
from Mr. Dickens, make no room for grand old Colonel 
Newcome to refute the threadbare absurdity we have quoted, 
and lastly, that there is not a line from, not even a mention 
of, Thackeray’s inimitable Irish poetry. 

We have adduced from the wealth of produceable illus- 
trations enough, we fancy, to show that, admirably adapted 
as Dr. Cleveland’s work may be for a boarding-school for 
young ladies, who forget these subjects with such admirable 
rapidity that it does not much matter what they are taught 
respecting them, it is totally unfit for use in any school or 
family that aims at culture of a higher than school-girl 
level. We have, nevertheless, the happiness of being able 
to give, in all sincerity, one piece of praise which we take 
to be quite to Dr. Cleveland’s taste. His first sentence in- 
forms us that his is “a book with which the public had 
seemed satisfied for fourteen years, and of which there have 
been printed above twenty thousand copies.” We under- 
stand this better when we come to read respecting Mr. 
Tupper—among the great authors—that Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, “in spite of much severe and hostile criticism, at 

* once became very popular,” and find in a foot-note this ad- 
ditional balm for the Proverbial Philosopher’s wounds : 
‘Such popularity will well repay an author, in spite of 
what the critics may say.” Dr. Cleveland, we have little 
doubt, will gain, as he has deserved, at the hands of a dis- 
cerning public—fofudarity. 


Poems. By Fames B. Everhart, author of a Volume of 
Miscellanies. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


—I, fuge: sed poteras tuteor esse domi is the modest motto 
from Martial which Mr. Everhart sets upon his title-page ; 
and we really cannot help thinking that he would have done 
well to act upon his very reasonable apprehension without 
committing his book to the tender mercies of the critic. 
Nevertheless, he shall find that in us at least his confidence 
is not misplaced, and we shall spare him the mortification 
of dwelling upon his error. Not a single quotation shall 
add to the bitter regret he must already feel ; but we can- 
not forbear to thank him for the extremely interesting and 
valuable information afforded in his notes on the subject 
of the estates and adventures by land and sea of various 
members of his family. To know that “Betty Brown’s 
grave is on a beautiful slope of the Lackawanna, on land of 
J. F. Everhart, Esq., near Pittston, Pa.,” is no ordinary 
gratification ; and we are filled with unspeakable gratitude 
at learning that of the twenty-odd cabin passengers of the 
packet ship A/é‘on—perfidious Albion—wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland, ‘“ Hon. William Everhart, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., was alone saved.” If we might offer a suggestion, 
it would be that Mr. Everhart in any future edition should 
omit the poems altogether. 


The Tenants of Malory. By F. Sheridan Le Fanu. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Le Fanu does not come 
up to his usual mark in Zhe Zenants of Malory. Tinat 
peculiar atmosphere of impending danger which usually 
settles dowa upon us as soon as we enter the gates of his 
domain of fiction, and frightens us till we are ready to be- 
lieve anything, does not enclose us so entirely at Malory as 
in Uncle Silas’s Enchanted Castle. The events in this 
writer’s novels are always melodramatic and generally im- 
possible ; but we get used to them as we do to the atmos- 
phere of the theatre, where after a while we become recon- 
ciled to the unnatural looks of the trees and dwellings 
(and too often of the actors), because the gaslight takes us 
out of our every-day frame of mind. Mr. Le Fanu’s strange 
coloring fascinates us in like manner, and we become ab- 
sorbed in the interest of his situations until we forget their 
improbability. His characters, too, are about as real as 
those in a melodrama. ‘They are sketches, sometimes filled 
in and made interesting (as a part is filled in by a good 
melodramatic actor), and as much like real life. They re- 
quire the footlights and the false atmosphere, and when 
they get them they are capable of exciting our terror and 
our sympathy. The principal person in the present work 
is the Honorable Feyffin Fulke Verney, the most important 
character, inasmuch as his influence directly or indirectly 
drives all the rest (with one exception) to commit the 
sins and follies which entangle them in consequent difficul- 
ties. This individual is less melodramatic than Uncle Silas 
and less interesting. His weakness and obstinacy, his vanity 
and inane twaddle, are admirably represented ; but, in spite 
of their cleverness, the long speeches bore us from their too 
close approximation to that reality which we suffer almost 
daily from our friends. The nephew of the uncle is a com- 
monplace embodiment of the selfishness of the day, who 
wins the love of a girl who is too good for him, and re- 
quites it as might have been expected; Arthur Verney is 
the only person who appears to have followed his own very 
peculiar desires in obedience to an influence stronger than 
that of the Honorable Feyffin. He is but a sketch, but one 
which we should have liked to see elaborated in the author’s 
peculiar manner. A character which is unmitigatedly evil 
and perfectly well-bred, with a capacity that is quite devilish 
in intellectual grasp and moral deficiency, and yet with a sense 
of the ridiculous which enables him to enjoy his own sins and 
those of his friends with an equally keen delight, is in Mr. 
Le Fanu’s happiest and most original vein ; and we regret 
to see so little of this returned outlaw with his broken jaw 
and white hair and acrid tongue. That the author should 
close the career of such an original creation by a very con- 
ventional suicide with a dose of prussic acid, indicates pov- 
erty of invention or careless haste. In this instance we 
should judge it to be the latter, and that Mr. Le Fanu’s 
sense of his own powers too often leads him to rely on them 
alone, and to ignore the merit of that steady industry which 
sometimes, however, produces results more satisfactory 
than the most brilliant dashes of irregularly exerted talent. 
It is, of course, to offer a certain tribute of praise to a 
writer to say, as we do of Zhe Tenants of Malory, that we 
close the book with regret; yet this praise includes some 
censure, for we regret because we feel that from such 
sketches so much more might have been developed. 


L. Into the Light ; or, The Fewess. By C.A.O. Boston: Lor- 
ing. 1868.—J/. “ Fudge Not ;” or, Hester Powers’s Girlhood. 
The same.—In issuing these two novels, the indefatigable Mr. 
Loring earned anew the thanks of his innumerable patrons, 
and a fresh title to the name of the American Mudie, by 
showing his evident desire and intention to consult the most 
varying tastes. Depending for their interest not on start- 
ling effects or dramatic situations, not on shifting play of 
life or character, they attract and delight by a quiet simpli- 
city which only a palate spoiled by the spasmodic horrors 
of sensational fiction could stigmatize as dulness. Very 
young people, we admit, might find them a trifle tame, but 
for the middle-aged and sober they are likely to afford most 
suitable entertainment. 

In the former, especially, enthusiastic Christians will be 





Episcopal persuasion ; there is one bad Jew who hardens 
his heart against the truth, and is properly punished by 
being made to marry a daughter of wrath, and through her 
instrumentality reduced from affluence to a pawnbroker’s 
shop in the Bowery. The most affecting and natural inci- 
dent in the story is where the hero shows his nascent 
love for the beautiful Naomi by pensively patronizing 
an Old Clo’ establishment in Chatham Square ; and the 
orly improbability we have detected is in giving “an ex- 
member of Congress free entrée into the best society ”’(!). 
In its companion novel we have the same mild and un- 
exciting illustrations of domestic life. The scene is appar- 
ently laid in England, and Mrs. Sheppard shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the customs and manners of the 
British aristocracy. The prevailing impression regarding 
their arrogance and exclusiveness seems to be entirely 
wrong, and we are glad to learn that the noblest families are 
in the habit of selecting their daughters’ bosom friends and 
companions from among the lovely but lowly village maid- 
ens. As, however, this amiable and democratic peculiarity 
is in great measure counterbalanced by the propensity to 
accuse the lovely but lowly aforesaid of imaginary thefts, 
and thereupon, without very strict investigation, to clap them 
into jail to die, we infer that the Britésh aristocracy is not 
altogether redeemed. Still there is hope: a judicious 
course of reading like.the present novel might do much to 
reform them. Any reader who has fortitude enough to ac- 
company the author to the end will doubtless find much to 
admire, and deserves still greater admiration. 


The Deserted Heroine; or, The Wanderer Brought Home. 
New York: American Tract Society —This is the story of 
one of those remarkable conversions from raving infidelity 
to inexpressible sanctity wherewith the Tract Society so 
often awes and edifies the juvenile elect. A young lady of 
genius so brilliant and precocious that she goes through a 
large part of the usual educational curriculum in her cradle 
and gets into short clothes and the pure mathematics to- 
gether, is permitted in an evil hour and against the better 
judgement of her pious but doting parents to go to Ireland, 
where she is imbued with the prevalent heathenism, and 
returns a Fenian and a freethinker. She marries a Red 
Republican, who, of course, abandons her, and she thereupon 
engages as governess with an unsuspecting Episcopal clergy- 
man—whether Ritualist or not the author unaccountably 
omits to mention—whom she speedily marries. The result 
may be guessed. She opens her husband’s Bible to scoff, 
but remains to pray; becomes a saint and a shining light ; 
makes a bonfire of her German books, and dies ecstatically 
to slow music from an angelic orchestra. Before her cheer- 
ful demise, however, she receives the gift of prophecy, and 
ascertains, “from studying the books of Daniel and the 
Revelation, that we are on the eve of great events,” and 
“saw plainly now that the Papacy as a system would be 
destroyed, not reformed ;” two facts which Dr. Cumming 
and that eminent but uneasy patriot Sig. Mazzini will doubt- 
less be gratified to learn. Children whose faith has been 
shaken by study of German infidel philosophy, and babies 
addicted to blasphemy, might read with profit this salutary 
if not exciting sketch. 


The Diary of a Milliner. By Belle Otis. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867.—If Mrs. Otis’s literary ambition 
could have been content to find an outlet in fewer syllables 
and less: exasperating profusion of cloudy metaphysics, if 
in trimming her diary she had not been altogether so prod- 
igal of the tawdry artificial flowers of rhetoric, the faded 
ribbons and laces of fancy, if she had remembered her own 
profound axiom on page 10, that ‘attention to the concerns 
of the soul is no part of the millinery business ”—if, in short, 
she had not been a Bostonian, we should have had to thank her 
for a more interesting book. Flippancy, she ought to know, 
is not sprightliness, and sesquipedalian prosiness is never, 
outside of a quarterly, to be mistaken for wisdom. How- 
ever, by skipping the philosophy, which is abominable, and 
reading only the facts, which are amusing, the cursory 
reader may extract from the book more entertainment 
than the conscientious critic. It is chiefly interesting 
as presenting the other side of a question whereof we 
are naturally prone to take an ex parte view. The extortion 
and impositions of milliners and modistes we have heard 
of and suffered from so often that it has become quite a mat- 
ter of course to look upon them as unconscionable harpies 
and ourselves as passive victims. The picture was so natural 
and lifelike that we have entirely forgotten its being painted by 
those most concerned in deepening its shadows, and the reverse 
of the medal which Mrs. Otis shows us strikes us with an effect 
as amazing as it is novel. Ladies addicted to “shopping” 
and “cheapening” might read her revelations with advan- 
tage to themselves and profit to the trades-people whose 
time and patience they exhaust with so little scruple. 


The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Yones, and Robinson. 
By Richard Doyle. New York: D. Appleton & Go. 1867. 
—A well-known French writer—aided by his own interpre- 
tation of a passage in Aristotle—defines caricature to be “the 
way of presenting men and things a little worse than they 
are,” arguing at the same time that there are some vices 
and weaknesses to which human nature is liable which 








glad to find such ample assurance as C. A. O. gives us of 
the speedy regeneration of Israel. Our own impression of 


good and pretty Jewesses who eventually become still bet- 














ter Christians, and marry handsome Gentile priests of the 


the book is vague but satisfactory. There are a number of, 


nothing but caricature can properly chastise. In ancient 
, times this was probably its serious purpose, and even now 
_ lessons by no means useless may be learned from the pages 
of Punch. 

The adventures of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and the 
admirable illustrations with which this very amusing book 
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is filled, remind us forcibly of what, at some period of our 
lives, we have had to endure in our travels in search of the 
picturesque, or in mountaineering excursions entered upon 
with the laudable purpose of finding new ways to break our 
necks ; and, although the situations are ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and the personages all exceedingly grotesque, the 
truth of the representation is undeniable. No one who ever 
beheld a “certain quarter” in Frankfort could doubt the 
fidelity of the picture, and the exhibition of patient suffering 
under the mosquito torture would be almost tragic could 
we rid ourselves of the idea of its manifest absurdity. We 

ve endured the inflictions to which those noted travellers 
were subject until almost driven, like Sir John Mandeville, to 
become devout “all for the dread of these fiends.” The 
artist’s keen sense of the ridiculous and his well-known 
versatility enable him to surround with an “ingenious 
garniture” scenes which few travellers will fail to recognize. 


The Sunday Magazine. Edited by Dr. Guthrie. London: 
Strahan & Co.—TYhe superior character of the articles in 
The Sunday Magazine reflects great credit on its able editor. 
A manly and dignified tone of religious feeling is felt in 
every paper, while their literary merit will command tke 
attention of the many to whom the purpose of a publication 
is of less consequence than its cleverness. A pleasant essay 
on Fragrance, by the Rev. Hugh MacMillan, is sug- 
gestive and full of beautiful fancies. In the rather statis- 
tical instalment of Old Testament Characters, the editor 
argues ably upon a most important subject: the usually 
insufficient incomes of the working clergy in England and 
Scotland. -The second portion of 4 feep into a West- 
phalian Parsonage is written with a pleasant simplicity 
which truly conveys to us the atmosphere of the homely 
life it describes. The straightforward German directness 
breaks down, or never suffers to grow up, many barriers 
which prevent our equally kind feelings toward our poorer 
neighbors from being adequately translated into action, 
Of course the workings of the system which our Summer 
Tourist describes, of boarding small orphan children in 
many poor families instead of in one large establishment, 
must depend mainly on the amount of personal intercourse 
between clergy and people, and that, easy and constant in 
the thinly populated Westphalian districts, is very difficult 
in the shifting crowds which fill our large cities. The Ger- 
man pastor talked sensibly about the training of children. 


en othing,” he said, “ trains so well as practice. ‘ell a child that he 
must become a Christian, and you will in many cases provoke contradiction 
and opposition. Show a child that you are a Christian yourself, and you 
unconsciously touch its conscience and lead it to follow your example.” 


The illustrations are tolerable, with the exception of those 
medizvally scratchy cuts which illustrate the Christian 
Life in Verse. Against those verses we must also enter a 
protest, feeling that, while our age cannot return to the sim- 
plicity and childish feeling of past times, the attempt to 
imitate its expression now by describing the most solemn 
subjects in the most familiar rhymes is in very bad taste. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Southern Review, we must confess, has impressed us 
with not less of surprise than of satisfaction and confidence. 
A new quarterly review is one of the things which, in the 
absence of reasons to the contrary, one may be pardoned 
for regarding askance, and it requires pretty strong evidence 
to dispel one’s distrust. When we cut the leaves of what 
we regret to say is the first number we have seen of this 
latest addition to our graver periodical literature we did so, 
therefore, with misgiving. We were prepared for clever- 
ness, vivacity, intensity, elegant scholarship—but not for 
the wealth in other sterling qualities that we shall endea- 
vor to indicate during the course of our examination. At 
first we found about what we had looked for—for the new 
volume makes a false start.. The opening article is upon 
Dr. J. W. Draper’s Civil War and Future Civil Policy of 
America, and in its first page and a half we found applied 
to the works and their author such phrases among others 
as “ misrepresentations, calumnies, and lies”—‘“ an amazing 
fulness of ignorance”—“ the lying traditions, the cunningly 
devised fables, and the vile calumnies, with which a parti- 
san press and a Puritanical pulpit have flooded the North” 
—an “ absence of facts [which] is the most striking feature 
of his book, except the presence of falsehood,”—together 
with a suggestion that “the Harpers had employed Dr. 
Draper to cater to the passions, the prejudices, and the 
pride of the North,” and an interrogatory whether the love 
of money which is the root of all evil and which “ certainly 
led one professor of chemistry to murder Dr. Parkman” has 
not “led another professor of chemistry to attempt, not the 
life of an individual, but the good name—more precious 
than life—of a whole people.” We have already express- 
ed at length our opinion of Dr. Draper’s work, which 
with due allowance for difference in latitude and in the 
point of view whence we naturally regard it, contained 
as explicit dissent from his views as is expressed by 
the Southern critic; so that it was from no antagonistic 
preconceptions that several pages of the sort of thing we 
have quoted convinced us of the inutility of further pursu- 
ing a style of argument that can never be successfully trans- 
lated from its native home in the columns of a scurrilous 
partisan press to the pages—properly, dispassionate pages 
—of agrave quarterly, Oddly enough, another article, on 
School Histories of the United States, which passes under re- 
view a dozen or thereabouts of the prominent school histo- 
ries, and which makes no affectation of repressing a con- 
temptuous hatred of Puritan intolerance and fanaticism, 
shows how much more effective severity may be attained by 





respect for the decencies: we find “lies,” it is true, with 
some frequency, but the exposure of the systematic sup- 
pressions and tergiversations, such as have at all times char- 
acterized controversial and historical writing in the interest 
of Calvinism, go far in condonation, and are certainly cal- 
culated to set parents at scrutinizing with some interest the 
misrepresentations that are instilled under the guise of his- 
tory into their children. We cannot pause upon interest- 
ing and instructive papers on 7he Grain of Wheat, a bit of 
popular science not unlike M. Jean Macé’s Mouthful of 
Bread ; on Architecture of the Animal Kingdom, so called 
apparently because Morphology would have alarmed readers, 
one of the most readable and suggestive papers we have 
ever encountered on comparative anatomy and natural theo- 
logy, gracefully written withal, though with, perhaps, a 
thought more of scientific nomenclature than is essential ; 
on Zhe Schoolmaster,a singularly graphic sketch in illus- 
tration of what that ‘functionary ought not to be which 
now, speaking of the average, he is, and of the prime 
necessity of his being a gentleman—as to which we have 
only to regret the omission of the geztlewoman ; for, except 


_in the fortuitous deficiency in their education that must ere 


long disappear, women have by nature qualifications for 
teaching that are unattainable by ordinary men ; and lastly, 
one on Quackery in American Literature, padding, apparent- 
ly, introduced to close the gap between the articles and the 
book-notices, and consisting of an assemblage of flagrant 
blunders by more or less respectable authorities, chicfly in 
matters of science, though there is a good specimen of con- 
gressional oratory adduced in Senator Foote’s citation, as 
“a classic saying in olden time which all of us doubtless re- 
member ”—of Quod tetigit, id ornavit,—a mangling of John- 
son’s epitaph on Goldsmith. 

We have now remaining three very delightful papers— 
German Romance, F. F Rousseau, The Emperor Julian. 
The last is an admirable exemplification of the felicitous 
effects, in the hands of a man of culture and learning, of 
that Southern rhetorical luxuriance with which we are most 
familiar in the form of bombast and fustian: it is as if Car- 
lyle had substituted the ornate and graceful for the rugged 
and picturesque, and leaves us puzzled whether most to ad- 
mire the facility of the pen, the exhaustlessness of the fancy, 
or the large store of learning that underlies it all. Beyond 
its charm as a piece of fine yet scholarly writing, it is a 
very vivid picture of the Apostate emperor, the rhetorician, 
pedant, philosopher, moralist, religious (pagan) reformer 
and propagandist, who was yet tolerant,—an admirable pre- 
sentation of an enigmatical character, “now tossed in a 
blanket by sturdy ecclesiastics, now floating on a cloud of 
perfume from the censers of ‘ good old Pagan gentlemen’ ”— 
“an unhealthy nature, if you choose, but not an ignoble 
one.” F F. Rousseau is as rare a piece of writing in an en- 
tirely different vein,—nervous, compact, epigrammatic. Fine 
in its diction, close in its logic—with a scarcely veiled po- 
litical application that would make it profitable reading 
to the adherents of the errors it keenly probes, who must fol- 
low it, one would think, with self-conviction and with shame 
not less than with impatience. Rousseau is employed as 
the expounder of the false individualism of modern social 
theories—a subject which “claims our best thoughts and 
meditations, or else commands our silence,” on which “the 
flippant and the frivolous have no right to speak at all.” 
The problem presented is that of the popular self-love and 
self-ignorance that asserts liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
the rest of it; that, arrogantly ignoring the entire past and 
scorning the servility of sitting at the feet of any teachers 
in the past or the present, fills the land with boastings of 
freedom yet with abject slaves, brutally regulating all things 
by the sheer weight of numbers, and pursuing every idea 
with the Jesuitical theory of the means justified by the end. 
It is not the sort of article that admits of concise statement, 
and we must content ourselves with a citation or two indica- 
tive of the unwonted line of thought it is calculated to 
awaken, if only it could be brought home to the people who 
do our acting, but whose thought, if they think at all, is of 
the shallowest and limited to a most narrow groove : 

“Ts conscience higher than the Constitution? If so, whose con- 
science ; your conscience or mine? Both your conscience and mine, or 
else neither. But have you ever considered this question—is your con- 
science broader than the Constitution?—and there is not, in this great 
America, room enough for two such wonderful individuals. Ere we be- 
gin, however, to push each other into the deep sea, let us consider if we 
have not mistaken, at least in some small degree, our real dimensions. 

“Your conscience may be as high as it pleases. The higher the bet- 
ter, provided only it be as pure as it is high. The Constitution was never 
closed between us and heaven. It was indeed left open in that direction 
on purpose. The Constitution intended for earth runs around the indi- 
vidual to keep him not from obeying his own conscience, but from break- 
ing into the conscience of his neighbors. ‘The Constitution, like the 
moral law of the universe, distinguished between a defensive and an ag- 
gressive conscience. . . . 

“Your conscience, then, if defensive, is higher than the Constitution. 
But then it is not the Constitution. Your conscience may be better than 
mine; but then it is not mine, and mine is the one God gave me to fol- 
low. Your conscience is the law for your will; but it is not the law for 
my will, Much less is it the law of the land for all wills. If, indeed, 
men would live together at all, one conscience must be limited by another 
conscience. The Constitution itself is bat an expression of this natural, 
inherent, and indestructible limitation of the individual conscience. He is 
in fact the meanest of thieves, the most inconsistent of hypocrites, the 
mo t sacrilegious of apostates, who, claiming for himself the sacred rights 
of conscience, nevertheless breaks into the innermost sanctuary of his 
nzighbor’s soul, into the very holy of holies, and tramples under foot his 
convictions of right and truth and duty.” 


Of the other article—on German Romance, of modern times, 
that is, since Lessing, who however, most unaccountably, is 
not named, chiefly on the writings of Morike, Immermann 
(Merlin and Miinchhausen), Tieck, Grabbe, and Jean Paul— 


we must reserve description for another occasion. With 
those we have already enumerated it completes the contents 
of this number of a quarterly which, to judge from this ex- 
ample, young as it is, may claim a place on a par with Zhe 
North American, and which—although we could desire 
changes which it is to be feared time alone can work—we 
hope may secure the prosperity its merit deserves, and con- 
tinue one of the literary monuments of Baltimore, when that 
city shall have attained the literary eminence toward which 
we have had of late to note so many assuring steps. 

The National Quarterly Review is on the whole readable 
and instructive. ‘The two articles which we have read with 
most pleasure are those entitled Aledieval German Litera- 
ture—LEschenbach, and Greek Comedy—Menander. The first 
of these should be read in connection with the paper on Ger- 
man Romance in The Southern Review, as Eschenbach’s Par- 
cival—the great German medizval epic, blending the three 
sagas of Parcival, King Arthur’s Round Table, and the St. 
Graal (sang réal)—precedes Immermann’s Jer/in as it does 
Tennyson’s /dyls of the King, and we keep it as well as the 
other German poem for a fuller account than we can now 
give. The article on Menander very properly takes the 
place of honor in the number and the volume. Like the 
works of Anaxagoras, Aristides, Epaminondas, Pythagoras, 
Epicurus, Pericles, and Socrates, the more than one hundred 
comedies of Menander—incomparably the greatest, if we 
may judge by the unanimous voice of contemporary criticism 
and that of subsequent generations, of all Greek comedy— 
have perished without reaching us. To this criticism, to de- 
scriptions of the poet, to such relics as are attainable through 
the analysis by Donatus of the Affarition, and through the 
scanty lines and fragments and the Roman imitations which 
constituted four of the six surviving plays of Terence—to 
such unsatisfactory tributes to a great genius entirely lost to 
posterity this very interesting paper is devoted. The bio- 
graphical articles are two in number, one on Lafayette and 
one on Martin Luther and the Old Church, an article of the 
sort which forms one of the disagreeable characteristics of 
The National Quarterly. These productions, one of which 
is given in nearly every issue, are written in an affect- 
edly tolerant spirit, but the toleration is of that aggres- 
sive species which consists in seizing by the throat those 
who differ from us, and enjoining them to be tolerant 
under penalty of condign punishment. Luther of course 
was not tolerant or he could never have accomplished the 
work he did, and nearly as much nonsense and falsehood 
has been written on our—the Protestant—side of the 
Reformation as on that of Rome. Nevertheless, this 
affords no excuse for the impertinence of such stultifi- 
cation as the reviewer asks his readers to partake of with 
him,—as witness the utter destitution of moral sense in- 
volved in these pleas gravely advanced : 

“ Assuming that he [Luther] did find the monks eating meat on Friday, 
would not this show that they were not very superstitious after all? In a 
similar manner, their being so much alarmed lest they might be disgraced 
would show that they were not the reckless profligates which it has been 
so much the fashion for centuries past to represent them.” . . . . 

“ He became disgusted with Rome very soon, not because it was too 
superstitious, but because it was not sufficiently so—that is, because the 
cardinals and the priests sometimes joked as well as prayed. ‘ As we 
were seated at table,’ he says, ‘I there heard the courtiers (cardinals) 
laughing and telling how some would say mass and speak these words 
over the bread and wine: “ Panis es et panis manebis; vinum es et 
vinum manebis.”’’ (Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt remain ; wine 
thou art, and wine thou shalt remain.) Now, if we believe this, we must 
reject the charge of superstition against the Roman clergy—in other 
words, we must also believe that no great reformer was necessary to re- 
move their credulity and ignorance on the subject of transubstantiation.”’ 
Of the sale of indulgences—allowing one to condone pros- 
pective sins by wholesale payment—to which Luther’s re- 
volt was immediately due, we are offered some pettifogging 
which is worth reading in full, but of which this is the pith : 

“ There can be no doubt that it was an injudicious movement on the 
part of the Pope ; but it is equally unquestionable that there were exten- 
uating circumstances in the case. Those who only know that all who 
paid a certain amount of money received assurances that their sins were 
forgiven them, and that their relatives were released out of purgatory, 
cannot help condemning the system as a very corrupt one. But when it 
istremembered that it was the great Leo X. who wanted the money, and 
that he wanted it for the noblest purposes, the severest moralists and the 
most pious men will be disposed to make some allowance for the error. 

> He had to build St. Peter’s Church, a work bequeathed to 
him by Julius II., and the noblest structure ever erected in ancient or 
modern times for the purposes of religion. Had he accomplished nothing 
else but this, there is no unprejudiced person who has seen that magnifi- 
cent edifice who would not be disposed to forgive him even for the sale of 
indulgences. None could allege that it was for himself he sought the 
money ; but for the benefit of all Christendom—for that of literature, 
science, and art. 

“ Surely it was as well, even for the poorest, to contribute money for 
those laudable purposes as to spend it in gaming or other vices; and if, in 
order to stimulate them, they were told that their departed relatives wou'd 
be freed from purgatory, the scandal was not very great after all. For our 
own part, the purgatory of ignorance is as dark and dismal a state of suf- 
fering as we have any faith in; and who will deny that the efforts made 
by Leo X. had a tendency to open that purgatory a 
Turning from this rather disgraceful article, there remain 
some well worth reading. Of these are, in science, Nebular 
Astronomy, a rather hasty résunié of the explorations and 
discoveries of Sir William and Sir John Herschel, Lord 
Rosse, one or two continental explorers, and Prof. Bond, of 
Harvard; and Azimal Magnetism, a non-committal paper 
that does not give very full or satisfactory statements of the 
representative phenomena, and which, after explaining away 
what the Mesmerists have adduced as such, reaches only 
the conclusion held by all people who hold their judgement 
in suspense about things they have had no opportunity to 
investigate, that, granting the facts, there is “ something 
about it” which is at present inexplicable. A/anagement of 
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McCulloch’s reports for the past two years, giving him ex- 
tremely ardent praise, and supporting his positions by cita- 
tions from eminent home and foreign authorities on finance. 
The remaining paper is on Hera/dry, sketching the use of 
military insignia which were in time developed into coats of 
arms, the laws of heraldry, the nomenclature, and more or 
less well known anecdotes of the origin of old mottoes and 
specimens of remarkable ones. Except that on Martin ‘Lu- 
ther, all the papers are at least respectable, and at least five 
of the eight much more than this, yet the number is not 
equal to others that we have seen, and unfortunately it con- 
cludes with one of those threadbare blendings of puffery 
and abuse of insurance companies which seem to be part of 
a chronic feud as to whose nature and merits we are as little 
informed and as indifferent as we presume all to be but the 
parties to it. 

The new volume of Zhe American Law Review was an- 
nounced to introduce, and does introduce, some modifica- 
tions in its plan, and we find that taking the last two num- 
bers together is a more than double advantage, giving two 
points, as it were, to determine the line of its future. We 
find it improved. The emendation in the English Zaz 
Digest which restricts that department to those cases that 
directly interest and relate to American law, is especially 
commendable. Speaking generally, we do not know a 
periodical of to-day which fills its intended place more 
exactly. One of the best pieces of judgement about it is the 
size. We seriously think there is no greater difficulty in issu- 
ing a law serial than to make it neither too long nor too 
short. Too many other works of the kind have erred 
through over-much brevity. In a science consisting mainly 
not in the statement but the application of principles, sen- 
tentiousness is too apt to seem spasmodic, and terseness 
technicality. What is discussed should be discussed 
comprehensively, yet with the closest logic and the 
smallest needful amount of illustrative expansion. We 
think of Zhe Law Review it may be fairly said that 
auream mediocritatem diligit. We like, also, the ex- 
ample set in these two numbers of continuing the ex- 
haustive article on Liability of Partners through them 
both. The subject is excellently chosen and well handled, 
except that, though lucid enough in his order of thought, 
the author, like Judge Story (though far less flagrantly), is 
deficient in the great but much neglected art of paragraph- 
ing. In fact, the choice of matter throughout is remarkable 
for tact, and the array of topics—though the lay reader may 
be unable to imagine such a thing—really captivating. The 
articles on Chief-Justice Shaw and Jeaffreson’s Book about 
Lawyers, in Vol. I., are of the most interest as literature. 
In the latter is told one story too good to be caged up 
among those least interested in circulating it—namely, 
lawyers. It is all of a volunteer company of lawyers raised 
in England when a French invasion was apprehended. “ It 
is said,” continues the article, “that when the drill-master 
gave the order, ‘About Face,’ not a man of these logical 
patriots stirred, but that they allstoodstill and cried, ‘Why? ” 
Certainly these learned gentlemen cannot be said to have 
felt with the Six Hundred : 

“ Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

The January number pleases us still better than the October 
one. Its subjects of Sunday Laws, The Internal Revenue 
System, and, above all, of Marriage, as affected by the Conflict 
of Laws, are hits in their very captions, and if the editors are 
equally fortunate in striking such themes hereafter, they will 
yet find themselves reaching a vast class of readers without 
the professional pale. But better than all these things we 
like the tone and temper of that most arduous department, 
the notices of law-books. | Whoever it is, there is a gentle- 
man and a man at the helm here. The notice of Zhe Legul 
Intelligencer in the October number alone contains calmness, 
candor, and dignity enough to make up one’s mind about 
this, even without going on to the numerous able criticisms 
throughout. Only the article on Anomalies in the Law of 
Baiiment does not ring, to our ear, such true metal as the 
rest. It is not very novel, and does not make up for this by 
any particular excellence, but on the contrary seems to us to 
deal rather in digression, display, and assertion than in clear 
and vigorous reasoning. On the whole, we think Zhe Law 
Review a most promising aspirant and a most formidable 
competitor in its field, and one which already bids the best 
of our similar publications look to their laurels, 

The North British Review is this quarter of unusual in- 
terest. The paper which will attract most attention here is 
a closely printed one of over twenty pages on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, which has, however, been so quoted from and 
com:nented up on that we need not pause upon it, the more 
so as itis a thing which the votaries of the Concord phil- 
osopher should by no means lose the pleasure of reading in 
its entirety. Modern Provengal Poems is a capital essay on 
the literary revival during a century past in Provence, Gas- 
cony, and Languedoc—Jacques Jasmin, Joseph Roumanille, 

Frederic Mistral being the poets whose writings are chiefly 
dwelt upon and given in specimens, both of translation and 
of an original which seems exquisitely musical, but is 
wholly unintelligible to us, and possesses little resemblance 
to the French translation which, in one instance, is ap- 
pended. Zhe Natural History of Morals is a closely argued 
refutation of that chapter of Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
which he maintains that the progress of the race is twofold, 
moral and intellectual, and that while in the latter we have 
been constantly advancing, in the former there has been no 





essential progress for nearly two thousand years ; the rea- 
soning is admirably exhaustive, yet suggestive, taking an 
entirely different line from that which obviously presents 
itself upon the mere statement of the problem, and indicates 
a vast and unworked, almost unsuspected, field for moral 
enquiry. Papers on the remodelling of the military systems 
of the Continent, and the necessity of army reform in Great 
Britain ; on last year’s changes in the Italian question, 
with reference to the probable period within which Italian 
unity may be secured, and the place United Italy may 
take among nations ; and on an investigation, from a statis- 
tical, economical, and moral, rather than a medical stand- 
point, of the fecundity, fertility, and sterility of women, 
from the data of official records kept at Edinburgh and-Glas- 
gow,—these bring us to a remarkable essay on Zhe Soctal 
Sores of Great Britain, bits of which have been seized and 
enlarged upon by English journals until we feel impressed 
with a sense that, even in our present prostrate state, the 
social condition of America is one of felicity and hopeful 
promise by contrast with that of England. The decay of 
government, in the inadequacy of the laws to ensure order 
and in the incompetency of the governing classes, the desti- 
tution of commercial integrity, the barbarism and hopeless 
misery of the lower classes, the rottenness of the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing systems, lastly, the demoraliza- 
tion of the higher classes from the increasing disuse of 
marriage—all these are irrefutably elaborated into a vivid 
picture that is absolutely appalling. The article is masterly, 
and should be thoughtfully studied here—what effect it will 
have there, unless a closing of the eyes to it anda yielding to 
Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Niagara,” whose existence we have never 
seen so convincingly established, it is impossible to say. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wynkoop & SHErwoop, New York.—Select Historical Costumes. 
Compiled from the Most Reliable Sources. By Henry L. Hinton. 
Illustrated. Pp. xi., 30. 1868. 

J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia.—The Voice in Singing. Trans- 
lated from the German of Emma Seiler by a member uf tiie Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. Pp. 178. 1868. 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. Globe edition. Pp. 386, 362. 1868. 
Poems. By James B. Everhart. 1868. 

Harper & BrotHers, New York.—Book-keeping by Single and Double 
Entry. With a copious index. By P. Duff. Pp. 400. 1868. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia —The Adventures of Oliver 
Twist. By Charles Dickens. People’s edition. Pp. 458. 1868. 
Taintor Brotuers & Co., New York.—Sacred Music. By Gustave 

J. Stoeckel, Instructor of Music in Yale College. 1868. 

P. M. Haverty, New York.—The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. 

3y John P. Prendergast. Pp. 288. 1868. 
PAMPHLETS. 

D. AppLeton & Co., New York.—American Notes. 
ens. Pp. 104. 1867. 

LorinGc, Boston.—No ‘Thoroughfare. 
Brownjohn, and Domby. _ Pp. 15. 

Harper & Brotuers, New York.—Play ing for High Stakes: A Novel. 
By Annie Thomas. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—American Notes for General 
Circulation. By Charles Dickens. 

Tale of ‘Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 

Catuo ic Pusiication Society, New York.—The Comedy of Convo- 
cation in the English Church, in Two Scenes. By Archdeacon 
Chasuble, D.D. 

A. Mupce & Son, Boston.—Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public Library. 1867. 

We have also received the current number of The American Horti- 
culturist—Boston. 


By Charles Dick- 
By C—s D—s, Bellamy 











TABLE-TALK. 

HE Congressional Library is one of the most admira- 

ble institutions of its kind in the world. Under the 
singularly able and enthusiastic management of the present 
librarian it promises, moreover, to become the most poten- 
tial intellectual armory for the legislator, by the importation 
of all standard works bearing upon the various branches of 
administration and legislation in all countries. The im- 
portance of such a repository of knowledge will be best ap- 
preciated by those who are aware how comparatively few 
of our legislators and administrative officers have devoted 
themselves to special studies of the branches of financial, 
politico-economical, administrative, international, diplo- 
matic, and political sciences, more or less familiarity 
with which is essential to the proper discharge of their 
functions. A reading-room for the use of members of both 
houses will be added to the library within about one month, 
where the most valuable public journals of all countries 
will be kept on file. A model reading-room of the kind is 
annexed to the London Lloyds, in the Royal Exchange, 
where leading papers in all languages may be consulted, in- 
cluding those from all European, American, Asiatic, Aus- 
tralian, and African states. Of French papers it has, 
among others, Le Fournal des Débats, the most intellectual 
and authoritative journal, and containing all the official 
decrees published by the government in Ze Aoniteur, the 
latter paper having no intrinsic value outside of its official 
communications, which are regularly copied in the Désats 
and other papers. Le Yournal des Economistes and the 
journals bearing upon special branches of administration, 
law, science, and industry, are, next to the Désats, the most 
valuable and suggestive. We have no doubt that a proper 
selection of foreign journals will be made, which, in addition 
to a discriminate assortment of American journals, would 
prove to be a fertile source of new information and sugges- 
tions of the greatest public utility. Having had occasion to 
express dissatisfaction with many branches of the public ser- 
vice, it gives us peculiar pleasure to refer with unalloyed 
praise to the present management of the library of Con- 
gress. All the library needs to become a still more perfect 
institution is the addition of a number of studios for the 
exclusive use of literary men engaged in; congressional 








work, where they may pursue their labors undisturbed by 








the noise inevitable in a public room visited by the crowds of 
sight-seers who throng Washington during the session of 
Congress. In the meanwhile, the librarian, whose courtesy 
is as inexhaustible as his activity, does all in his power to 
accommodate these gentlemen to the best of his ability. 


A very fine exemplification of the incapability em- 
ployed in adjusting our tax system is afforded by a compari- 
son of certain figures made in //zrper’s Weekly of this date. 
Of the general hopelessness of any intelligent action by 
Congress to advance the interests of literature we have 
long been convinced, but it was with surprise that we 
learned that our rulers, not content with the follies of “ pro- 
tection” in its general form, had gone to the yet more ad- 
vanced folly of protecting the English book-maker at the 
cost of the American. The English publisher, for instance, 
pays ten per cent. less duty upon the book he offers for sale 
in New York than is extorted from the New York publisher ; 
for while on unprinted paper is levied an ad valorem duty of 
thirty-five per cent.—and the “ protected” paper-maker at 
home of course keeps his price up to the point thus fixed— 
the same paper, printed and bound and made into a book, 
pays only twenty-five per cent. Again, that inexhaustible 
repository of follies and inefficiency, the Post-Office, pre- 
sents the same discrimination against American literature. 
Within the United States, for instance—where the mail- 
wagons may be seen carrying by the ton franked Patent 
Office Reports and similar official rubbish, which is never 
opened after it leaves the bookbinder’s hands—we are not 
permitted to send by mail a package of books more than 
four pounds in weight, or to put upon their wrapper any 
further writing than the address, under penalty of paying 
full letter postage. From England, however, may be sent 
to the United States, at the rate of six cents for each four 
ounces, a package not more than two feet long by one foot 
in depth and height, which might weigh, say, twenty pounds, 
and to this certain memoranda may be attached without 
increasing the postage. Thus, by the calculation of the 
writer in Harper's, while it would cost $19 20 to send 
twenty pounds of books by mail from New York to Newark, 
eight miles, it would cost only $4 80 to send the same 
package from London to New York—or for that matter, we 
suppose, from Aberdeen to San Francisco. 


THE PAIR-OAR. 


Comrade mine, as we row along 
By the fresh green banks where the willows grow, 
Let the pulse of our stroke be true and strong 
From the bent blades flicking to and fro. 
Sharp the prow as it cuts away 
In a wedge-like furrow the level stream, 
And the wrinkles run from the dropping spray 
As our bright spruce pinions dart and gleam. 


Bubbles swell from the shining track 
Of our keel and the oar strokes, flaring wide ; 
And the wake of foam sweeps merrily back 
With its tiny eddies on either side. 


* Now, avast !”? and we lightly float 

Into shadow and coolness, where the trees 
Are a mighty arbor above our boat ; 

And the oars hang gently and drift at ease. 


Then once more through the open strait 

Of the fresh green banks where the willows grow, 
On the homeward stretch, with a glance elate 

At the bent blades flicking to and fro. 


Comrade mine of the old pair-oar, 
Are there days of a better joy than this, 
When we slip so swiftly beside the shore 
With our stroke as true as our friendship is? 
Never long will the daylight last 
Or the spring of the happy year endure— 
Let us catch the pleasures which hurry past 
While our arms are strong and our stroke is sure. 
SAMUEL W. DurriEtp. 
GENERAL GRANT is said to be very fond of horses. 
Just at present he appears to be trying to ride two ata 
time, a feat which requires something more than caution. 
It remains to be seen whether he will escape the not un- 
usual catastrophe. 


FRANKENSTEIN appears to have turned up in real earnest 
in New Jersey. An ingenious mechanician has actually in- 
vented a steam man. The figure is some seven feet high, 
and is thus colossal, as befits such a monster, and a steam- 
engine in its bowels is said to have the power of three horses, 
We are not informed whether the daring maker has ever 
read Mrs. Shelley’s wonderful story, but the newspaper re- 
ports say that the figure can go over the ground at the rate 
of a mile a minute—although it is thought prudent to re- 
strict him to half that rate—and perform other surprising 
tasks equally impossible for men of flesh and blood. If 
the inventor has much imagination—which seems probable 
—one would think he would not be without occasional ap- 
prehension that, like his fictitious prototype, he might possibly 
fall a victim at last to the creature of his own handiwork. 


THE clubs of New York City are said to be gradually be- 
coming less select than formerly, and complaints are heard 
from members of some of them respecting candidates pro- 
posed. It is, perhaps, well for sensible men to remember 
that there is such a thing as a candidate’s being fairly eligi- 
ble to-day who might not have been so five years ago. On 
the other hand, it is of course perfectly clear that to carry 
promiscuousness too far in such a matter is to defeat one of 
the main objects for which clubs are established. 


A WELL-FILLED house on the occasion of an actor’s ben- 
efit is not only a test of his popularity as an artist, but— 
when he is not a star of the first magnitude—it is a recog- 
nition of the esteem and respect in which he is held by the 
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community ; and it affords us pleasure to be enabled to say | 
that the crowded assemblage which greeted M. Juignet on | 
Tuesday evening was a gratifying tribute to his personal | 
and professional pride, and that the attraction he prepared | 


for the occasion was in the highest degree successful. As 
an actor M. Juignet is deservedly a favorite with the public, 


who appreciate the fact that his efforts have contributed in | 
no small degree to the success of many of those excellent 
performances which have afforded so much pleasure this | 


winter; in Za Famille Benotton especially he deserved the 


highest praise for the manner in which he acted a very difficult | 


and by no means agreeable part. It will be remembered that | 
some time since M. Juignet organized and endeavored to es- 
tablish a French theatre in New York ; his industry and per- 
severance did not suffice to sustain him against adverse cir- 
cumstances, and he was compelled to abandon his project ; 
but his efforts made ready the way for another enterprise, 
the success of which is now a fait accompli, and we hold it 
a duty, as it is indisputably a pleasure, to acknowledge the 
merit of an artist who respects his profession, his audience, 
and himself. 

Mrs. Susan B. ANTHONY has made the most, delightful 
addition to our weekly literature that it has ever been our 
fortune to record. Zhe Revolution, a very handsome little 
16-page paper, must entirely supersede the imagined neces- 
sity for an American Punch. At any rate, keen, caustic, 


brimming with the exuberant energy and smartness of | 


the little circle who preside over its destinies—entirely 
unfettered, moreover, with anything like reserve or defer- 
ence to precedent or expediency or conventional restraints 
of any sort from beginning to end ; trom the prospectus, evi- 
dently inspired, if not written, by Mr. George Francis Train, 
to the. advertisement on the last page of that enterprising 
gentleman’s “Crédit Foncier of America”—no more irresist- 
ibly funny and wildly hilarious reading has ever been laid 


upon our table, so that we have little doubt of its redeem- | 


ing its promise and becoming “the Great Organ of the | 
Age.” The editors, we ought to have said before, are Mrs. | 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and that shadowy personage who 
always suggests the idea that these Quixotic ladies have 
availed themselves of Peter Schlemihl’s loss—Mr. Parker | 
Pillsbury. We know of no way in which the annual invest- | 
ment of $2 could bring a more bountiful return in fun | 
than in subscribing to Zhe Revolution. 


Tue National Convention of the victims of arbitrary | 


arrest during the war, which the Honorable “ Jim” Wall, of 
New Jersey, has summoned to mect on the 22d of February, | 
in the city of New York, is worthy of a better inspiration. | 


There can now be no doubt whatever in any but the blind- | 
est partisan mind that the power of arrest and the plea of | 


military necessity were both stretched to the utmost, and the 
sacred right of personal liberty in many instances flagrantly 
violated. Mr. Seward’s 


of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 
of Southern prisons, over which Radical papers have waxed | 
so loudly and righteously indignant, has not been entirely 
unparalleled in the North. Mrs. Greenough, if we remem- 
ber rightly, complains that she was kept for twenty-four 
hours in a cell through whose open door a guard continu- 
ally watched her; and the author of Zhe Old Capitol and 
its Inmates, a Baltimore lady, confined there for several 
weeks on a most ridiculous pretext, tells with a moderation 
that entitles her to credence of outrages even more revolt- 
ing. It is hard to believe that military expediency required 
this gratuitous and often indelicate harshness in the treat- 
ment of female prisoners ; and, if the charges be true, it is 
well that the country should know and denounce the authors 
of this unnecessary cruelty. No doubt, on both sides, there 
was undue severity toward prisoners, and having thoroughly 
and vigorously uprooted and execrated the beam in our ene- 
my’s eye, it might be well to get rid of the mote in our own. 
If Mr. Wall’s convention helps to reveal the whole truth, 
it will serve the cause of justice, and may perhaps make 
some disclosures which will astonish the most ardent and 
unreasoning advocates of military expediency. 

Mr. WILLIAM Boyp, of Cambridge, Mass., has invented 
what he calls a “ Musical Local Telegraph Alphabet, for four 
church bells (of a chime or otherwise), four steam whistles 
(of a calliope or not), or four air whistles, producing respec- 
tively the notes 1, 3, 5, 8 (C, E, G, C) of the natural major 
key, or the corresponding major notes of every other major 


famous and infamous boast to Lord | 
Lyons of the efficacy of his Jittle bell is a blot on the history | 
And perhaps the cruelty | 





key ; or, for a key-bugle, cornet-a-piston, or other far-sound- 


ing diatonicinstrument,” which might be useful for fog-signal- 
ling at sea, 
learn, “the eighty-four letters, points, marks, figures, and 


sary abbreviations, being represented by permutations and | 
combinations of the above four notes, “ but with never more 
than three notes to any one” of the letters, figures, etc 
| The following specimen of translation into the musical dia- 
lect may amuse the piano-playing reader, while giving him | 
a sufficient insight into Mr. Boyd’s system : 


The system is simple, and apparently easy to | 


} 
| 
i 


than a year, and has proved itself of substantial value as an 


| intermediary agency in the transaction of literary business. 


word-contractions composing the alphabet,” and other neces- | 


* | completed, and also a heroic ballad. 


Mr. Wo. YounG, for many years editor of Zhe Albion, 
has returned from Europe by a steamship lately arrived. 

THE BARONESS EMILIE VON GLEICHEN-RusswuRM, the 
daughter of Schiller, has just given to the public the 
draughts of five tragedies outlined by her father but never 
The plays are founded 
on the stories of Agrippa, Themistocles, the Countess of 
Flanders, the Countess of Zell, and Queen Elfrida, and, in 
| their skeleton form, give clear indications of Schiller’s mode 


318-1 31-$-13-153 8-15 138-38-3 3-18-1 135-38-8-13-1-5'15 15-3-5-51-133 ? | of working, from the notes and reflections roughly jotted 


| 3-18-41 51-5-13-°15 3-18-1 135-11-58-33 55-11-31 5’ 3-18-5-3. 
| “The rank is but the guinea’s stamp: 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


ISOLATION. 


Our minds crave partners, as our hearts need love, 
But find them never ; 

Alone men walk, through all the world— 
Alone for ever. 


Sometimes a flash of power a mind reveals, 
By which Imagination, 

Impelled beneath the surface, penetrates 
Its isolation. 


As the lost souls in Hades, each apart, 
Condemned for aye, 

Hiding with icy hands their burning hearts, 
Longing to die: 





So here we wander ever, each alone, 
Uncomprehending 

The other’s inner life, though loving still 
With life unending. 

For love remains unchanged, when all is over 
And death has brought 

Companionship to minds, no more secluded, 


Which here we sought. M.D. EL. 


THE Rr. Rev. JoHN HENRY Horkins, Presiding Bishop 





week at his home in Vermont, having nearly completed his 
| seventy-sixth year. Bishop Hopkins was born in Dublin of 
| English parents, who emigrated to this country when their 
son was eight years old. He was educated for the law, but | 
| before practising became engaged in assisting Wilson in 
preparing the plates for the first four volumes of his great 
_ ornithological work, and afterwards in commercial pursuits, 
jand then in iron manufacture in Western Pennsylvania. 
After two years’ legal practice in Pittsburgh, he studied for 
‘and was ordained to the ministry, becoming, in 1824, the 
rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, and in 1831 of Trinity 
| Church, Boston. In 1827 he was a candidate for the assist- 
| ant-bishopric of Pennsylvania, but there was a tie in the 
vote which he decided by casting his own vote for his oppo- 
/nent, Dr. H. U. Onderdonk; so that his promotion was 
| deferred until, in 1832, after spending some time as a pro- 
fessor in the Massachusetts Theological Seminary, he was 
elected the first Bishop of Vermont. Bishop Hopkins was 
a voluminous and forcible writer on theological and politi- 
| cal subjects, and a keen controvertist. His principal works 
| were Christianity Vindicated, The Primitive Creed Examined 
and Explained, An Essay on Gothic Architecture, The Church 
of Rome in Her Primitive Purity, as Compared with the 
Church of Rome at the Present Day, The Novelties which 
Disturb our Peace, Causes, Principles, and Results of British 
Reformation, History of the Confessional, A Refutation of 
Milner’s End of Controversy, The American Citizen: His 
Rights and Duties, and a History of the Church in Verse, 


ings. Bishop Hopkins was at the head and front of the 
High Church party, and this, together with his strenuous 
advocacy of views on the question of slavery which were 
offensive to the section of the country in which his lot was 
cast, went far with some to diminish the admiration and. influ- 
ence to which his moral and intellectual qualities entitled him. 

JupcE ALBERT GORTON GREENE, of Providence—a 
scholar rather than an author, in which capacity he is 
chiefly known from his excellent poem ‘Old Grimes is 
Dead,” once an editor of Zhe Literary Fournal, and the 
owner of perhaps the largest private library in America— 
died last week at Cleveland, Ohio. 

IN consequence of a pressure of other engagements, Col- 
onel Edward G. Parker has been compelled to resign his 
position as Superintendent of the American Literary Bu- 
reau, and Mr. James K. Medbery has been elected to fill | 





of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, died last | 


which was a work inferior to the usual quality of his writ- | 





down. Herr Karl Goedeke, with competent assistants, has 
just issued at Stuttgart the first two volumes of a critical 
and chronological, which will probably be also the standard, 
edition of Schiller’s works, the first being devoted to his 
youthful productions which the investigations of his biog- 
raphers have recovered. ‘ 


Herr A. STRODTMANN has published the first volume 
of his long-announced 1. Heine’s Leben und Werke, which 
treats of the poet’s career down to 1823, the time of his 
Letlers from Posen. The work is described as abounding in 
laboriously collected information, while the narrative and 
workmanship are admirably neat, yet it must lack the com- 
pleteness which can only be attained when his suppressed 
memoirs—in the possession, if we understand correctly, of 
Heine’s family—shall be made public. 


M. W. DE FOoNVIELLE, Rédacteur Scientifique de Za 
Liberté, writes to The Atheneum in explanation of the atti- 
tude of French scientific men in the matter of the Newton- 
Pascal forgeries. The systematic repression of free thought, 
he states, has so demoralized the press even on non-polit- 
ical subjects that its voice is not to be taken as that of the 
classes it ostensibly represents. Many learned men, he 
says, “are ashamed to see the perpetual exhibition of M. 
Chasles’ papers, and consider our Academy disgraced by 
such foul proceedings, ”? and he accounts for their silence on 
the score of its requiring, ‘in the present state of political 
and mental oppression, . . more than ordinary cour- 
age to oppose men of note and wealth.” M. de Fonvielle’s 
plan of saying abroad what he cannot with impunity say at 
home is worthy the consideration of his chief, M. Emile de 
Girardin. 


OF the new periodicals which are making their appear- 
ance in England as well as at home, the most noteworthy 
is a philological journal to be issued at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, which will have contributions from the best young 
English scholars and eminent continental ones, together 
with bibliographical details of new home and foreign works 
on classical subjects.—Following the lead of Hanover 
Square and Bond Street, there is a new musical weekly with 
the cheerful title, Z.xeter Hall.—St. James's Magazine passes 
under the editorial control of Mrs. J. H. Riddell, who wil] 
commence a new novel in the April number. 

Amonc the pensions in Lord Derby’s civil list are £150 
to the widow and niece of Prof. Peers ; 4100 to the four 
orphan daughters of John Kitto, D.D.; £100 to the three 
daughters of the orientalist, Edward Hinds, D.D.; and 
4100 to the widow of Joseph Robertson, LL.D., the Scot- 
tish historian. 

Mrs. HENRY Roscok is about to publish a work on 
Viticrta Colonna, her Life and Poems—the lovely Italian and 
friend of Michael Angelo, to the little known beauties of 
whose character and writings Miss Ednah D. Cheney directs 
attention in the interesting article in Zhe Christian Exami- 
ner which we have before meni‘ioned. 


Mistress ADAH IsAACS MEN*XEN has really published 
the rumored volume of her poems—a circumstance only 
eclipsed by the fact that she has seen fit to dedicate them 
“to her friend, Charles Dickens” ! 

Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE and Professor Henry Morley 
are to contribute volumes to the Bayard Series, which is to 
be published in London by Messrs. Low, and in this coun- 
try, we believe, by Messrs. Lippincott. 

Mr. JOHN MorRLEY, editor of Zhe Fortnightly Review, 
purposes visiting this country. 

Mr. TENNYSON, Zhe Atheneum states, in the purchase 
of a new country place by no means intends leaving the Isle 
| of Wight, but will continue to spend the winters and the 


the vacancy. The Bureau has now been in operation more (greater portion of his time at Farringford. 








The flutter of a Handkerchief that has 
been baptized with PHALon’s ExTRACT oF THE “ NIGHT BLOOMING 
Cereus” imparts to the atmosphere of a room a fragrance which cannot 
be matched in any conservatory of odorous exotics in the land. 
enduring as it is pure and sntonting, 





COLGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE OILs, 


in combination with GLyCERINE, and especially designed for the use of 


LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THz Rounp Taste will be 








received, and all requisite information given, by the Advertising Agents 
of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet 
Street, E. C. 


It is as | 





CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that z#ctations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
| sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
| imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


<osAM Brg 9, 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 

Jield Plate. 
CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 





T a * Mark Stamped on 
base of 


Electro- Plate. every article. 


The Gorham Ware is indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





TIFFANY & co. 


550 AND 552 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 
79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIs. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic design 
and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 

Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular care 
given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New Designs pre- 
pared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded promptly upon request. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Liberal 





Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 





discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, New York. 
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PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 





No more suitable and no more beautiful Christmas or New Year’s Gift 
can be made than one of these exquisite works of art. Ask for Prang’s 
American Chromos. For sale by all Art Stores. Prang’s Fournal of 
Popular Art describes how Chromos are made, and contains letters and 
articles by Mrs. Stowe, Longfellow, Whittier, Church (the painter), Bay- 
ard Taylor, Parton, Redpath, Leland, and others. Sent free to any 


address. 
L. PRANC & CO., Boston. 


RUPTURES CURED. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 





Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this discase, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 


Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
evet offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


THE WEEK. 
There will be no regard to parties or sects in making the selections for 
THE WEEK. Articles will be printed on all sides of politics, with 
reference only to their ability and interest. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Marcaret Isaser Binns against JouNn Binns.—Summons—F or Relief. 
(Com. not served.) ; 

To Joun Binns: You are hereby summoned and required to answer 
the complaint in this action, which was filed November 26, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the City Hall, 
New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint 
on the subscriber at his office, No. 77 Nassau Street, New York City, 
within twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive of 
the day of such service ; and if you fail to answer the said complaint within 
the time aforesaid, the #/aint7/7 in this action will apply to the Court for 
the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated November 26, 1867. 
James G. McApam, Plaintiff's Attorney. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Matinpa L. Stocum against THEODORE StocuM.—Summons—F or 
Relief. (Com. not served.) 

To THEoporE Stocum: You are hereby summoned and required to 
answer the complaint in this action, which was filed December 5, 1867, in the 
office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the City Hall, 
New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint 
on the subscriber, at his office, No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City, 
within twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive of 
the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said complaint 
within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff in this action will apply to the 
Court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated December 5, 1867. ae 

ata H. A. Frost, Plaintiff’s Attorney. 





SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK. 
CATHERINE Cook against GEoRGE T. Coox.—Summons—For Relief. 
(Com. not served.) 

To Grorce T. Cook: You are hereby summoned and required to 
answer the complaint in this action, which was filed January 2, 1868, in 
the office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the City 
Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said com- 
plaint on the subscriber at his office, No. (2 Nassau Street, New York City, 
within twenty days after the service of t 0 ve ( 
the day of such service ; and if you fail to answer the said complaint within 
the time aforesaid, the f/aintiff in this action will apply to the Court for 
the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated January 2, 1868. 

J ia J. G. McApan, Plaintiff's Attorney. 


his summons on you, exclusive of 


NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 


will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, from 
Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates than any 
other line. 


For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows : 
Via PANAMA. 
poy 25, 1868, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with Steam- 
ship Nevada. 
February 15, 1868, Steamship Dakota, connecting with Steamship Ne- 
braska. 
Vira NICARAGUA. 
January 15, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steamship 
loses Taylor. p ’ A 
February 25, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steamship 
Moses ‘Taylor. ; 

After this date the Company expects to have a sufficient number of 
| Steamers on the Pacific Ocean to run the Nicaragua Route every twenty 
| days thereafter. 
| These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are ussur- 

passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 

Passage and Freight will a/zways be lower than by any other line. 
| _ For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West Street, 


New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 





| 


| 


| Wm. H. Wenn, President. 
Cuarves Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 


tH =©6STECK 


| PIANOS, 
| GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
' quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as 
neatness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all 
artists as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
| Pianos at the warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





| 
| 











FURNITURE. 


| PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
| 


| DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
| 87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and defy com- 
petition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baker & Co.’s American, French, Homeeopathic, and Vanilla 
Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic Cocoa, 
Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, to which First 
Premiums have been awarded by the chief Institutes and Fairs of the 

Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 1867, are an excellent diet 
| for Children, Invalids, and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea or coffee, and are 
recommended by the most eminent physicians. — 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 











Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM and 
PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. Depot, 907 
Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. Send for treatise. 
Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing stores everywhere. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 





TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 
TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 
Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or of : 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Ladies being confined should never be with- 
out COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It prevents constipation, 
gives strength and great nourishment to both mother and child, being 
digested and assimilated with the least possible labor of the stomach, and 
is a substitute for healthy breast-milk if needed for the child. Physicians 
give very little or no medicine where this food is used. Ask your physi- 
cian about it. 


GEO. WELLS COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Biack or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. Quan- 


tity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 





Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot 95 
Duane Street. Sold by all druggists. 





Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Shampooing, 
and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 





THE GREAT PRIZE, 





ExpostTIOn UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 

THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Ertas Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION oF Honor AnD Gotp MeEpaAt given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these bya ae ‘ 

s Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 

Exias Howe, Jr. } Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 





To Book-Buyers. 
Catalogue No. 6 of StzRL1NG New anv Op Books, including many 
Curtous AND Scarce Booxs—with the prices affixed—just published, and 
will be forwarded /vee to any address. DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer 


Dorchester, Mass. | in New and Old Books, 506 Broadway. 





ON AND AFTER JANUARY 15, 1868, 
There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, a new Weekly 


THE WEEK: 


A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. 


Journal to be called 


The reading matter of 7¥Z WELK will consist entirely of extracts from the ablest and most influential journals a// over the world. 
most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. 


Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 


The aim will be to make the 
From its cheapness and its universal range, as the 


contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest and best from every quarter, it is believed that THE 


WEEK will speedily attain a large circulation, 


The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Week, entirely selected, 


will be sent to one address for $7 50 per annum, strictly and invariably in advance. 


The edition of the first number of THE WEEK will be very large, and Advertisers wishing space will do well to engage it in good season, 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


Address 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
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